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THE WEEK. 


AFTER the disclosure of the financial relations 
between the Chamberlain family’s investments and the 
great spending departments of the Government, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain was suddenly removed by discreet 
journals from the first and foremost position to the 
background of political discussion. Only one or two 
minor organs of Conservatism have ventured to defend 
him. None of them have dared to state the facts. 
The St. James's Gazette, which affected to controvert 
some of our statements, did not give the figures or the 
list of shareholders in relation to a single company. The 
truth of the matter is that Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation 
has received a very severe blow. He has fallen very 
much below the standard which he set up for another. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Powell Williams 
have fallen lower still. The Spectator, indeed, still 
thinks that it is necessary to purify the War Office by 
removing Lord Lansdowne in order to make room for 
Mr. Chamberlain. It has not, however, yet given its pon- 
derous adhesion to the latest Brummagem plan for setting 
up Mr. Austen Chamberlain on the pedestal just vacated 
by Mr.Goschen. If the plan succeeds we should advise 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain to seJl out of Hoskins. The 
ambiguity of his present position is dangerous to his 
own <s well as to the public interests. We should like 
to ask the present Colonial Secretary and the present 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether they are aware 
that it has hitherto been an honourable rule among 
Ministers to sell out any investments they may possess 
in firms contracting, or liable to contract, with the 
Government. And are they aware that, even in this 
last infirmity of Ministries, their colleague at the War 
Office (whom their friends in the Press have attacked 
with so much venom and bitterness) took this very step 
immediately on entering office, selling out a very large 
interest which he then possessed in a famous firm which 
manufactures war material for the Government? And 
yet, as we have said, the Spectator would purify war 
officialdom by substituting Mr. Chamberlain for Lord 
Lansdowne ! 


WE complained last week that so moderate and 
trustworthy a journal as the Westminster Gazette should 
have suppressed the facts about the investments of the 
Chamberlain family. On Wednesday, however, we learn 
that the readers of the Westminster were only intended 
to remain in ignorance during the elections. A sudden 
exposure of the Birmingham clique might have distorted 
the calm judgment of the elector. The attitude is a fine 
one, but we cannot regard the argument as seriously 
worthy of consideration. The trick of withholding from 
the voter important facts which might influence him to 
vote against a Government which you are denouncing is 
surely an extreme act of magnanimity. A journalist in 
his purest ecstacy should not forget the clogs of earth. 
Happily, however, the Westminster Gazette is setting to 
work at last in a very admirable way :— 

“The issues,” it says, “which arise out of the connection, 
direct or indirect, between public men and companies con- 
tracting with the Government are larger and deeper than can 
be brought out in an electioneering controversy. It is 


impossible in the heat of the moment to define the case as it 
should be detined, and any individual who is attacked is sure to 
evade the real point by an indignant repudiation of charges 
that are not made. He will assume that the charge is one of 
personal dishonesty and declare that he is grossly calumniated, 
as he would be, if it were made. But the case against him is 
something entirely different, something which raises the vital 
question of the proper conditions of public life, and something, 
therefore, which, pace Mr. Powell Williams, will not be let drop 
now that the Election is over.” 


THE war has gone through certain definite stages. 
The last but one of these stages was terminated when 
our forces reached Komati Poort and discovered there 
neither a formed body of the enemy, nor guns, nor 
supplies worth mentioning. After that date hostilities 
were resumed upon a different basis and the war 
entered a phase of guerilla actions, which are still pro- 
ceeding. There are but two ways to meet guerilla 
warfare. The first is to treat the enemy as outlaws, to 
shoot all prisoners, and to make the enemy’s country a 
desert. This course is not open to Englishmen. It is 
indeed advocated by some of our newspapers, but 
practical considerations forbid its adoption by statesmen 
or generals. The second way is to hunt down the small 
separate forces one by one, surround them, and put an end 
to their power of resistance. For the prosecution of this 
second course one needs a mobility at least as high as 
that of one’s enemy. As our mobility is a good less 
than half that of the Boers, it is evident that this method 
will not work either. The war must drag on till one of 
three things happens—(a) The exhaustion of the 
enemy’s ammunition (which, by the way, they are con- 
tinually recruiting from us) ; (6) the Boers, who are no 
soldiers and have no discipline, get weary of continual 
absence from their families and slight inconclusive 
successes ; or (c) some foreign complication necessitates 
our patching up a settlement more likely to suit white 
men than military government does. 


THESE general remarks are a text for the facts that 
follow. We have said that the war was dragging on 
and appeared likely to drag on indefinitely. This is the 
way it has been dragging on during the past week. 
The enemy have been astraddle of our railway line 
twenty-five miles from Standerton for nine days. 
During those nine days no one has moved against them, 
no train has gone up the Natal line and no supplies 
have passed beyond Newcastle. Not quite two huudred 
miles away from this spot, the Boers burnt the farm of a 
loyalist, took off his cattle and drove off our patrols. A 
force mainly composed of cavalry set out from the 
railway towards Carolina : a distance that should easily 
have been covered in a day’s march. It is significant 
that this force passed right over the positions from which 
the Boers were driven during our main advance a few 
weeks ago: yet in that short march we had forty 
casualties. Meanwhile in Captain Le Gallais’ short 
march of inspection from Kroonstad we lost a captain 
and nine men ; we lost five Australians near Ottoshoop, 
a lieutenant and eight men near Jagersfontein, a couple 
of men near Vrede ; and this is one day’s news. Though 
the action near Carolina was exceptionally severe the 
remaining casualties are typical of what happens and 
has happened day after day for a month at least. Our 
communications in the Orange Free State are interrupted 
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for a week : a patrol on the very borders of the Orange 
River is captured : the neighbourhood of Mafeking is 
visited by small bodies of the enemy, and even as we 
write Lydenburg is threatened by the largest of the 
regular forces of the enemy. 


ALL this is not the end of the war, nor an approach 
to it. An irregular body of little practical service is 
permitted to return. The same newspaper that gives 
us this information tells us of a thousand regulars more, 
seat out as reinforcing drafts—the sixty-first thousand since 
the opening of the war, over and above the full war 
complement of each unit in the field. Buller comes 
back to England, but Buller’s army remains. We 
wonder how many of those who talk of “a garrison of 
100,000 men,” as though it were some vast reduction of 
our present forces, appreciate what has happened in 
South Africa. How many more than 100,000 men in 
full health and efficiency, regular soldiers trained to war, 
do they imagine we have now in the conquered terri- 
tory? It is certain that a garrison of this size, if it is to 
be efficient, will mean very nearly the same drain upon 
our regular forces and very nearly the same drain upon 
our finances as that involved by the last stages of the 
war. And that strain is not reduced by the prospect of 
these precious “ Police,” who will unite the tried dis- 
advantages of an excessively high pay—nearly {£200 a 
year for private soldiers!—with the faults and insuffi- 
ciency always attaching to irregular troops. We may as 
well get rid of illusions and make up our minds at once 
that the price we shall have to pay for the folly of the 
last year is a garrison involving for some time to come 
near half our full strength, and that garrison mainly 
composed of trained soldiers. 


WE quite agree with the Daily News that it is right 
and proper that the public should know when a man is 
paid to advocate a particular cause by the interests he 
is defending. “ Was it consistent,” says the Daily News, 
discussing the grant of money paid by the Netherlands 
Railway Company to Mr. Statham, “on the part ofa 
diffuser of ‘ accurate information,’ to withhold the infor- 
mation that he was in receipt of a salary from that 
company”? We think it was not, just as we think it 
was not consistent for the Daily News to withhold from 
the public the information that its Capetown correspon- 
dent was in receipt of a large salary from the Cape Argus 
Company to promote the interests of Mr. Rhodes, or for 
the Times to withhold the information that its correspon- 
dent in the Transvaal wasin receipt of a large salary trom 
the same persons for the same object. It would no 
doubt have helped to enlighten the public mind if Mr. 
Statham had inscribed over everything he wrote about 
the Netherlands Railway Company, “I have been paid 
‘ 150 by the Netherlands Railway Company :” if the 

imes had printed over every message it received from the 
Transvaal, “ Our correspondent is paid £3,000 a year by 
Mr. Rhodes and his cosmopolitan partners ;” and if the 
Daily News had informed its readers, whenever it pub- 
lished a despatch or an article from Mr. Garrett, that 
that gentleman received £1,000 a year, or whatever the 
sum might be, from the persons who owned the Press 
on which Mr. Garrett served in South Africa, and whose 
judgments he passed off in England as if he were an 
impartial onlooker collecting representative local 
opinions. 


Tue elections declared on Saturday showed three 
important Liberal gains—in the Stroud, Camborne and 
Rugby Divisions, Mr. C, P. Allen evicted a particularly 
strong Unionist member in Mr. Cripps; Mr. Corrie 
Grant won a notable victory at Rugby, in spite of 
speeches from both Mr. Chamberlains ; and Mr. Caine 
was able to give the most emphatic proof of the conten- 
tion that this is a capitalists’ war, as he turned out Mr. 
Strauss, a typical representative in more respects than 
one of the class which has made the war, by the votes of 


the Cornish miners who had heard at first hand what 
the grievances of the Outlanders were. Unfortunately 
on the same day we lost Mr. Sam Woods and Mr. 
Allison, and the Conservatives also won South-East 
Durham and the Tavistock Division of Devon. The 
last constituency was admirably represented in the last 
Parliament by Mr. Luttrell, who resigned his candida- 
ture on what has happily proved to be a false alarm of 
ill health. Mr. Ashton, Mr. Humphreys Owen and Mr, 
Cawley, all members with small majorities who had been 
very violently assailed, held their seats, in the last two 
cases by increased majorities. 


THE most sensational of the results announced in 
Monday’s paper was Mr. Tomkinson’s splendid victory 
at Crewe, where a minority of 550 was converted into a 
majority of 1,199: there were three other gains— 
Inverness-shire, the Spalding division of Lincolnshire, 
and the Skipton division of Yorkshire ; against one loss, 
the Gainsborough division of Lincolnshire. Mr. 
Winfrey very nearly succeeded in displacing Mr. Hare 
in South-West Norfolk, and of the other results the 
most striking was the re-election of Mr. Robert 
Cameron in the Houghton-le-Spring division by a 
majority of 1,948, more than double his majority at the 
last election. The victory was a great personal achieve- 
ment won by a strong opponent of the war in a part ot 
the country where our losses have been particularly 
heavy. Of the results of later elections we have to 
deplore the defeat of Mr. Buchanan in East Aberdeen- 
shire and Mr. Hedderwick in the Wick Burghs ; but 
Mr. Bayly, a strong opponent of the war, improved his 
majority at Chestertield, and it is particularly satisfactory 
to note that Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, who moved 
the amendment from the Front Bench in February, and 
has made several notable speeches in the country criti- 
cising the Government’s South African policy, has 
increased his majority in Cricklade by some 350 votes. 
It is well to recall Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s admirable 
words in moving his amendment last February :— 

“ Let the Gevernment say, first of all, that all British territory 
must be cleared of the invaders, and the superiority of our arms 
asserted ; but it is not necessary to say that the superiority of 
our arms can only be asserted by a great invasion and the final 
conquest of the two Republics. Let us beware of doing any- 
thing by which it can be proclaimed that England is the deadly 
enemy of two small free States.” 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has fought and won his 
election on this amendment. 


THe Times provided us on Wednesday with a 
classification of the Opposition, by which the Liberals 
returned at the Election were divided into three 
classes :—(1) Liberals who oppose the Government’s 
South African policy. (2) Liberals who may be 
expected to support the Government on questions 
affecting the war. (3) Liberals who are doubtful. In 
the first class the Times*put forty-five members ; in the 
second eighty-one ; and in the third fifty-eight. This 
absurd result is less surprising when we come to 
analyse the classes. In Class II. we find such Liberals 
as Mr. Bayley, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Caine, 
Sir Walter Foster, Sir U. Kay Shuttleworth, Mr. 
Lambert, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Price, Dr. Shipman, Mr. 
Spencer and Mr. F. W. Wilson, who are ridiculously out 
of place amongst Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters. The 
doubtfuls include such stalwart opponents of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy as Mr. Robertson, Mr. Brigg, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. M‘Crae, Mr. M‘Kenna, Mr. Mather, 
Captain Norton, Mr. Reckitt, amongst the re-elected 
members, and Mr. C. P. Allen, Mr. Bell, Mr. Cremer, 
Mr. Corrie Grant, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Partington, Mr. Rigg, Mr. Tomkinson and Mr. George 
White, among the newly elected members. The mention 
of these names is enough to show how ridiculously 
inaccurate the Times classification is. Next week we 
shall publish a detailed analysis of the Election results 
by Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
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Mr. WANKLYN, the member for Central Bradford, 
has done a service to the Liberal party by revealing the 
genesis of the Mayor of Mafeking’s “message.” The 
Mayor had come home to Bradford and was a frequent 
visitor to the Liberal Club, of which he was formerly a 
member, This appeared very distressing to Mr. 
Wanklyn, who took steps to counteract the mischief. 
We quote his letter:— 

“Twrote . . . . and asked him to place himself in my 
hands as member for the Central Division of his native city. 
This he agreed to do. My agent and I had a long interview 
with him and I asked him to authorise me in a sentence to 
make a statement which would serve to explain to his family 
and friends his reason for coming out on a Liberal Unionist 
platform instead of on a Liberal Imperialist platform, and 
between us we crystallised his views in the following words, 
which he authorised me to use, viz., ‘Every Government seat 
lost would be regarded by the Boers as a gain to themselves.’” 

At the most therefore this suggested sentence gave what 
the Mayor thought that the Boers thought. As quoted 
by Mr. Chamberlain “from a ‘speech’ of the Mayor of 
Mafeking,” it was further crystallised into “ Every seat 
lost to the Government is a seat gained [he has denied 
the word “sold”] tothe Boers.” But the alchemy of 
Mr. Wanklyn has served its purpose, and the exposure 
comes too late. 


THE Congregational Union, which has met during 
the week at Newcastle-on-Tyne, was probably a little 
surprised by Mr. Carvell Williams’ address from the 
chair. The President refused to discuss the “ justiceand 
inevitability ” of the war, for, he said, “ They had been 
so sharply, so miserably divided on the subject that the 
Union had thought it better to keep silence than to 
speak concerning it.” So he went on to another 
aspect, which has, so far, received too little attention— 
namely, the conduct of Englishmen at home during the 
war :— 

“ Could any one defend the intolerance and the violence which 
had practically denied liberty of speech to those who had felt 
compelled to condemn this wac? Were they not all shocked 
at the callousness and the levity which had made the war in 
many places an occasion for amusement and revelry ?” 

The Daily News becomes quite plaintive over this 
rebuke to the new patriotism, and expresses a doubt 
whether the President’s views met with the entire 
approval of the audience. Perhaps not; but Mr. 
Williams’ speech is a valuable and timely pronounce- 
ment, and might well be read by others besides Noncon- 
formists. 


At the Union meeting on Wednesday Dr. Mac- 
kennal introduced the subject of Missions in China. 
He refused to join in the general condemnation of Lord 
Salisbury’s reference to Missions, and deprecated the 
reliance hitherto placed on treaty rights. ‘“ He could 
not,” he said, “call upon missionaries to undergo 
martyrdom,” but he reminded them that “it might not 
be their duty always to avail themselves of civil rights 
which were theirs, or of the rights which our military 
forces might have won for them.” We feel very sure 
that this is the right missionary spirit, and we are equally 
confident that the ultimate success of Mission work is 
more likely to be assured by its complete independence 
of civil and military support. Mr. Wardlaw Thompson, 
however, seemed rather of opinion that stipulations for 
freedom of missionaries should be included in the 
expected treaty between the Powers and China. 


Ir is feared that the approaching Municipal Elec- 
tions will suffer from the apathy which always follows a 
General Election. This is especially to be regretted in 
London, where the new borough councils will come 
into existence in a few weeks. So much depends upon 
the constitution of the first councils and upon the 
infusion of new blood that it will be a great misfortune 
for London if the new boroughs prove to be only the 
old vestries writ large under a different name. It 
appears that the Moderates will endeavour to fight the 


elections on national party lines, regardless of local 
interests and of the real problems with which metro- 
politan authorities must deal. The prospect of a 
“khaki” victory at the municipal polls is, no doubt, a 
great temptation ; but we feel sure that the Progressive 
party, with its definite municipal policy, and its excellent 
record in the County Council, should bave little difficulty 
in securing a working majority in most of the boroughs. 
In any event, it is to be hoped that the municipalities 
will work harmoniously with the County Council. The 
Progressives of the County Council, said Lord Welby 
on Wednesday, will welcome the new bodies, “ but this 
support could be given only on the understanding that 
the unity of London must not be impaired.” 


“WE are all anti-Imperialists now,” is the cry in 
America. In this month’s North American Review five 
Republicans and five Democrats argue the claims of the 
rival candidates. For Mr. McKinley, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie and Senator Hoar, after denouncing his Expan- 
sionist policy, declare that he has now seen his error, 
and will be remembered if re-elected as “the father, 
not the suppressor,” of the Filipinos and their republic. 
So the contest has turned into a race; the rivals are 
trying to outbid one another in their Little Americanism. 
Over the border in Canada Sir Charles Tupper is 
spreading his sails to catch whatever khaki breeze there 
may be left. But no doubt Protectionism is his real 
asset. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s differential duties have not 
improved the trade with Great Britain, nor will the 
reputation of the Premier be improved by his latest 
declaration that, though the time is not yet ripe fora 
British Zollverein, he will favour it on a basis of Free 
Trade. As well favour old-age pensions on the basis 
that they shall involve no extra charge on the Exchequer. 
Mr. Chamberlain knew better. He said we must, in 
preparing for a Zollverein, get rid of any pedantic 
adhesion to preconceived opinions in favour of Free 
Trade. 


A VIENNESE correspondent writes protesting against 
certain assumptions which seem to him to underly an 
interesting article published last week over the initials 
“S. B.” Our correspondent thinks that he detects in 
the article two suggestions—each of which, we agree with 
him, is utterly false. The first, that the Emperor is the 
best possible monarch, whereas, in truth, he has proved 
himself almost as unfit as our own Charles I. to handle a 
semi-democratic constitution; the second, that the 
nationalities are the true cause of the peril of the 
Austrian Empire, whereas, of course, the nationalities 
have been a constant factor, and might just as well be 
the cause of the rise as the cause of the decline of the 
Austrian Empire. We think, however, that “S. B.” 
would agree with us and with our correspondent that 
the real cause of Austria’s misfortune is the incapacity 
and imbecility of the governing classes. Politically, the 
Austrian aristocracy is the most powerful and the most 
incompetent in Europe. 


Tue Third Chancellor of the German Empire, 
Prince Hohenlohe, has tendered his resignation to the 
Emperor. At the age of eighty-one, after a long career 
of public service which included the governorship of 
Alsace-Lorraine (where he won praise for a conciliatory 
attitude) and six years’ tenure of the most responsible 
office under the Crown, Prince Hohenlohe had earned 
the right to rest. He was personally liked, and is 
generally understood to have exercised a moderating 
influence over the destinies of the Empire. But 
William II. is his own Chancellor, and neither Caprivi 
nor Hohenlohe had much opportunity to leave their 
individual mark upon Imperial policy. This is why 
public opinion in Europe will hardly consider the latter 
statesman’s resignation as an event of first-rate signi- 
ficance. Prince Hohenlohe has been succeeded by 
Count Von Biilow. 
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HOW CAN THE LIBERAL PARTY UNITE? 


W E have always maintained that the main body of 

the Liberal party preserved its old doctrines, 
its old enthusiasm for liberty and its old hatred of 
privilege. And it is this belief which has prevented us 
during the last twelve months of conflicting opinions 
and contradictory principles from subscribing to the 
tests and articles of the wreckers who have lately begun 
to make their appearance on the political shore. We 
thought, long before our views were confirmed by the 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation, that only 
time and education were necessary to bring the rank 
and file of the party into line against the wicked and 
wasteful policy of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain. 
The Imperial Liberal Council seems to have thought 
and planned otherwise. It seems to have been imagined 
that a sufficient number of mules laden with gold sent 
to a sufficient number of places would provide Mr. 
Chamberlain with an Opposition as docile as he could 
possibly desire. But Mr. Chamberlain wanted personal 
as well as political allegiance. A few of the supporters 
sent him by Parliament Street he would take; but the 
rest he preferred to merge in the army of “traitors” 
or “misguided individuals” whose every success 
would be a seat “sold to the Boers.” With 
this strategical motive the Colonial Secretary defined 
the issue at the General Election in clear language. 
“The real reason,” he said, for dissolution was that 
“the Government have been embarrassed, hampered, 
countermined by a small section of the people, the 
Little Englanders.” Those men, he said, had “no 
real influence.” They could not get a vote from “any 
decent Englishman.” And he concluded :— 

“This, then, is the issue at this Election. If you think that 
the war was a just war, if you think that the settlement which 
we propose is a satisfactory settlement, you must give us not 
merely an ordinary majority, you must give us an overwhelm- 
ing majority—so that we may in the future, and not as in the 
past, be able to present a united front to the enemies of this 
country.” 

And so loyal and warlike candidates of the Perksian 
and Harmsworthian persuasion were confounded by an 
unscrupulous statesman with disreputable traitors like 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, or Sir Robert Reid, for whom no 
decent Englishmen could vote. We now know that out 
of every nine voters only five have passed Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s test of decency. The rest have shown themselves 
to be traitors. Some of the most pronounced and repre- 
sentative traitors, ‘like Mr. Bryn Roberts and Mr. 
William Mather, have been returned unopposed ; others, 
like Mr. Channing, Mr. Humphreys Owen, Mr. Robert 
Cameron and Mr. Lloyd George, have increased their 
majorities. But, let that pass. The question to which 
we are brought is this—How does this great event of a 
General Election (which leaves us numerically stronger 
than at the last General Election) bear upon party unity ? 
The popular act is over. The curtain is down and the 
scene is changed from polling-booths to Parliament. 
In the first place, all men see the futility of the section 
which, retaining the name Liberal with qualifications, 
thought that its more delicate utensils could boil up a 
dish of militarism and Imperialism better than the iron 
pot of Birmingham itself. The public is not so fasti- 
dious ; it knows where it may satisfy best its lust for war 
and domination. These evil passions have been stirred 
and the General Election was taken before they had lost 
their mastery. It is indeed doubtful whether they will 
survive a cold winter and a colder Budget. It is quite 


plain now that it is the interest (as it was always the 
duty) of the Liberal party to close its ranks and offer a 
most determined resistance to this new Ministry of all 
the Passions. There are certain preliminaries indispens- 
able to restore lost confidence. A first requisite is that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whom THE SPEAKER in 
spite of differences has always loyally supported, should 
get discipline and loyalty from his own Whips; the 
second is that the permanent officials should be taught 
to regard their nominal leaders as real leaders, and, like 
the converted heathen, burn that which they have adored 
and adore that which they have burned; the third is 
that the Liberal Imperial Council and the disloyal 
intrigues, whose occasional successes it confides to the 
Tory Press, should be rigorously excluded from the 
councils of the party. Then may return the day of that 
old Liberalism to which Mr. Haldane, as we are glad to 
learn from a recent speech, now looks forward. Then 
it will be possible for the party to act upon the advice 
just given by Sir William Harcourt, that stalwart and 
veteran fighter, who is still happily in full vigour and 
eager for the coming fray :— 

“A united and resolute minority Can never be without a 
potent influence on public opinion and on Parliamentary action 
in a free country. Though it cannot control affairs, it can 
avert much that is evil, and promote, in a large degree, that 
which is good. To this end our earnest and steady etfort must 
now be directed. But for those who are contending against an 
adverse stream, what is required is united energy and vigilant 
labour. Above all things, the present situation demands a 
healthy discipline, fidelity to our own principles, and a loyal and 
steadfast support of Lord Kimberley and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, our chosen leaders in both Houses of Parliament, 
who have merited our adherence by the services they have 
rendered to us.” 

We believe that Liberal unity depends now upon 
the generalship of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. A 
direct and relentless attack upon Chamberlainism will 
do more than anything else to draw the party together. 
Discipline is necessary ; but a leader must remember 
that discipline begins at home. If Mr. Munro Ferguson 
and Mr. McArthur are to continue in their present 
positions with any advantage to the party they must 
show in the future by their speeches and their votes their 
loyalty to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. They must 
also display their impartiality towards all sections of the 
party, and refrain from clamouring for the supersession 
of their superiors. These may seem to be truisms, but 
the organisation of the party will not survive their 
neglect, though it is some comfort to know that what- 
ever happens the party can survive its organisation. 





KID GLOVES. 


Pp ROBABLY nothing in*these elections has impressed 

the permanent majority of quiet people, who 
detest “ scenes ” and strong language and dirty linen, so 
unpleasantly as the revival—for it is a revival, and not a 
new feature of English public life—of personal recrimi- 
nation and invective. At the risk of offending many 
readers with whom, in principle, we agree that the 
passionate advocacy of a cause ought not to excuse 
violent attacks upon its adversaries, we desire to offer a 
few reasons for thinking that this temporary relapse from 
the milder political manners of recent times has some 
good in it, and that what the moralists of the daily 
Press call “the mischievous intrusion of the personal 
element” is not altogether to be deplored. 

In the old times rival politicians and their friends 
exchanged opprobrious epithets freely, because they 
did not hold themselves responsible before the people 
for false or careless accusations against its representa- 
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tives, because comparatively few men ever learned or 
cared who had really had the best of an argument, 
because every gentleman had the means of obtaining 
redress, or, at least, of expressing resentment, literally, 
at his elbow, and because the notion of dignity was not 
yet associated with the theory of tolerance, of “ silent 
contempt” and of official anonymity. Dignity is the 
first concern of every Englishman who plays any sort of 
public part, and our public life has always been, and is 
even now, acknowledged to be the most dignified in the 
world. Though we exact the fullest judicial and police 
reports in Europe, and though the society paper is a 
native English product, we do as a race hate scandal ; 
we perceive that vituperation is a waste of the public 
time ; we cherish the reputation of being impassive, and 
we understand that it is essential to the efficiency and 
integrity of our rulers that they should be protected 
from abuse. 

Democracy was, no doubt, a chief agency in the 
change, which gradually made our politics an impersonal 
thing. But nothing has done more to promote suavity 
in public life than the diffusion of the feeling expressed 
in the proverbial description of the House of Commons 
as “the best club in London.” This feeling, distinct 
from the ancient Parliamentary esprit de corps, has 
gradually imposed on public men a code of manners 
adopted from a smail section of our society, and enforces 
it under a similar sanction. Precisely as a man is held 
guilty of “bad form” who makes a scene in a club or a 
lady’s drawing-room, it is thought ungentlemanlike in 
one public servant to say anything disagreeable about 
another's personal character or conduct, whether in 
Parliament or out of it. 

By the decay of the personal element in politics we 
have possibly gained, upon the whole. No doubt, the 
absence of all animosity between political opponents is 
a great safeguard against national discord ; and it is a 
proud boast of Englishmen that in this country public 
differences do not destroy private friendship. Everyone 
is expected to give his opponents full credit for veracity 
and honest motives, and it is possible this confidence 
goes some way to preserve the high standard of integrity 
it supposes in public men. 

Such an edifying serenity, now the normal atmo- 
sphere in which our national affairs are discussed, is 
still liable, at rare crises like that we are passing through, 
to be disturbed by a recrudescence of bitterness and 
vehemence ; and it is a mistake to regret that this 
should be so. When not a matter of knowledge and 
opinion, but a question referable to certain instinctive 
affections or beliefs or ideals is in debate, the personal 
element can hardly be eliminated without some sacrifice 
of candour. Courtesy and seemliness and the main- 
tenance of a scrupulous distinction between bad causes 
and mischievous men are valuable principles for regu- 
lating the placid controversies of ordinary times : but 
there are times when the author of a policy you believe 
to be disastrous, the champion of theories which you 
know to be immoral, does not appear in the light of a 
well-meaning but mistaken gentleman, a polite contro- 
versialist with whom it is a pleasure to dispute. It is 
not necessary you should attribute sordid motives to 
him, in order to justify a strong antipathy to a politician 
whose public career appears to have been grievously 
hurtful to his country, or to one whose public utterance 
expresses a soul irresponsive to the large aspirations 
common to mankind. Some degree even of personal ani- 
mosity in sucha case can hardly be disclaimed with credit. 
And a strenuous campaign against a personality may be 
the necessity of the hour, when the mediocrity and 


timidity of statesmen equally responsible makes one man 
the symbol of odious methods, or when no mere legis- 
lative failures have created a peril or consummated a 
disaster, but failures of conduct readily traced to flaws 
of temperament or vices of training. 

We do not, then, share the view that it is always 
discreditable in public life to denounce men as well as 
causes ; we believe, on the contrary, that the amiable 
(and recent) prejudice which proscribes the language of 
personal indignation contains a danger, inasmuch as it 
persuades us to sacrifice enthusiasm and frankness to the 
smaller qualities of dignity and caution ; and in saying 
this we hope we shall not be supposed to be expressing 
a desire for the embitterment of political disputes in 
England. We have no sympathy with those whose 
recognised weapons in political warfare are scurrilous 
abuse and random insinuations. The present struggle is 
full of warnings on this score; and if no party can 
claim that all its adherents have invariably abstained 
from wicked and reckless defamations, it is not open to 
dispute that the minority in the new Parliament have 
suffered collectively from wholesale calumny of the very 
grossest kind. 

In normal tines it requires a courage rarely found 
in public life to bring an open accusation affecting the 
personal honour of a politician ; besides the reluctance 
which should be natural to every honest man, the pre- 
judice against unpleasant scenes derived from the 
clubbable view of government, the horror of “ dirty 
linen” and the extreme discretion imposed by social 
ambitions, are a sufficient deterrent. Yet on such occa- 
sions as a General Election the flimsiest, the vaguest 
and the silliest charges are made without compunction, 
and usually without punishment. The ethics of the 

hing seem to us very plain, The obvious obligations 
of an accuser are three: sincerity, definiteness and 
relevancy. There is a fourth, which rather concerns his 
intelligence or his temper than his morals—a knowledge 
of words and a deliberate use of them, and care to imply 
no more than what he means. He must, of course, be 
for his part convinced of the accuracy of the charge he 
makes ; and it must be a definite charge, capable, as far 
as he knows, of proof or disproof. Though many of 
the election placards and other instruments of detraction 
that have done their work in this campaign illustrate at 
once palpable insincerity, vagueness and irresponsibility 
of phrase, the most striking feature has been the irrele- 
vancy of the accusations, true and false, on the strength 
of which the intelligent electors were commonly invited 
to withhold their suffrages. 





IS SOUTH AFRICA DONE WITH? 

HE announcement that Parliament is not to be 

summoned till January is the final cynicism of our 
rulers. For could a clearer proof be wanted of the 
purely party motives of the Khaki Dissolution? An 
Election has been fought on an exhausted register. It 
has been accompanied by a campaign of mendacity and 
slander just as mischievous to the country as the more 
direct forms of bribery and corruption which we 
associate with the least honourable of our political 
traditions. And we now learn that the object of that 
campaign was also the object of the September 
Dissolution ; not the necessity of summoning a new 
Parliament to deliberate on an important issue, for 
Parliament is apparently not to be summoned for some 
months, but the hope that the fighting minority might 
be extinguished. 
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This hope has fortunately been defeated, and the 
new Parliament will contain a very resolute body of 
vigilant critics of the Government’s South African 
policy. The Times, by claiming as supporters of the 
Government men who went the length of voting for 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s amendment flatters itself with the 
belief that, whatever the Government may do in South 
Africa, about half the Liberal party will offer no resist- 
ance to its policy or its methods. It isa fond illusion. 
The men who believed the war to have been wrong have 
not changed their opinions because they have been 
re-elected by their constituents. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
amenities are not likely to have mitigated opposition 
where there was disagreement with his policy, or to 
have endeared him to those Liberals who in our 
opinion had previously let him off far too lightly. The 
Election has not silenced Mr. Chamberlain's critics ; 
it has not shaken their courage ; it has not altered their 
opinions, and it would be curious indeed if it should 
prove to have blunted their opposition. The Election 
is indeed remarkable, as Mr. Allan Bright points out in 
a letter to the Times, as the only Election after a war in 
which the opponents of the war have held their ground 
and not been annihilated. If only Liberals had every- 
where been as ready to thresh the question out with 
their constituents, andas courageous in their stand for Mr. 
Gladstone’s traditions, as Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce and 
others, the South African policy of the Government 
would have been strenuously fought all along the line. 
As it was, the Liberals who opposed the war had to 
meet all the ignorant prejudice on the war which only 
a minority of Liberal newspapers had attempted to dis- 
perse, and all the perversions, of Liberal opinion to 
which Liberal leaders had contributed by their speeches 
during the last year. It says a great deal for the strength 
of their cause that though they fought with their hands 
tied, because the ineffectiveness of the Opposition after 
the outbreak of the war had misled the country, though 
the speeches of leading Liberals were placarded on the 
walls against them, and though they had to encounter a 
fierce and vigorous opposition in the Liberal Press, they 
have survived in nine cases out of ten an Election fought 
at the least favourable moment. 

And the South African question is by no means done 
with. The Boers are still active in the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony. Indeed, as the Manchester 
Guardian pointed out on Thursday, “ the area of dis- 
turbance is greater now than it has been since the occu- 
pation of Pretoria.” We wonder how many electors 
who voted Khaki blindly during the last few weeks 
realised that we are spending two hundred lives and 
two millions of money every week for the mere 
satisfaction of conducting this war in a manner unknown 
to the history of civilised nations. If we persist 
in regarding the war as similar to the enterprises of 
the Israelites in the Old Testament, as a war of 
annihilation, refusing to recognise the Governments 
of the people we are fighting against, wiping out 
institutions and independence not by treaty but by 
proclamation and accepting nothing but “ unconditional 
surrender,” why should the war ever come to an end? 
Why should the De Wets, the Delareys, and the Bothas, 
men who, as the Manchester Guardian reminds us, were 
persistent opponents of Krugerism in the Trans- 
vaal, ever lay down their arms on such terms? 
The country has been humbugged into the belief 
that everything is practically over, but as soon as the 
elections were done with the truth began to struggle 
into the papers, and we know that the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony are less and not more tranquil 





than they were months ago. That this is so can be sur- 
prising only to those extraordinary minds, the products 
of a strange cosmopolitan society, which can never 
understand what nationalism means. The normal 
Englishman is not astonished that in a war in which the 
only terms you offer to your enemy are those of uncon- 
ditional surrender men go on fighting to the last gasp. 
The Boers are doing what we hope and believe every 
Englishman would do if our own country were occupied 
by a foreign Power which ignored our Government, 
suddenly proclaimed our country to be his, and 
demanded our unconditional surrender. For our part 
we still believe that the distinction of making war in 
the manner not of an European nation, but in that of 
the ancient Israelites, is not only no compensation 
for the enormous sacrifices demanded of us, but that 
it adds positive dishonour to our material losses. 
Mr. Schreiner’s speech, in moving his amendment to 
Mr. Sauer’s motion for recognising the independence of 
the two States, has attracted attention chiefly for what 
was said about Dr. Leyds. But the part of his speech 
which is of the most immediate importance was his 
argument in favour of making the two States protected 
States with internal autonomy. There isa wide differ- 
ence between a policy of giving the States full inde- 
pendence and a policy of total suppression. The 
Government have chosen the latter extreme, and we 
are suffering the consequences. And it is perhaps as 
well that we should learn by our own experience that 
nationalism dies hard. 

There is another direction in which Liberals will 
watch the Government policy. Recent appointments in 
the Transvaal, such as that of Mr. Monypenny, have 
given a sinister indication of the power of those corrupt 
influences which have poisoned South African politics. 
Mr. Rhodes explains that it was better for Cape Colony 
that he should not attend the last Parliamentary Session. 
With his docile creature, Sir Gordon Sprigg, in office, 
and the High Commissioner making his political agents 
into Imperial officers, Mr. Rhodes’ own energies 
can be profitably employed elsewhere, and Mr. 
Rhodes has not been idle. The Morning Leader drew 
attention on Tuesday to the Order in Council by which 
Barotsiland is handed over to the Chartered Company. 
The transaction itself is ominously significant. Few 
persons would have thought five years ago, when the 
scandal of the Raid made people talk about the revo- 
cation of the Charter, that the Company’s territories 
and responsibilities would be positively increased. 
The transaction certainly lends an ugly colour to the 
suspicions that the Colonial Secretary is in Mr. Rhodes’s 
power. The new territpry borders on German and on 
Portuguese country, as well as on the Congo Free State. 
It is well to remember that the Jameson Raid, if it was 
the most diabolical of Mr. Rhodes’s crimes, was pre- 
ceded by tentative experiments of the same kind made 
by the same international financiers on Portuguese terri- 
tory. Those who recollect Sir Richard Martin’s report, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s extraordinary treatment of 
that report, will note with anything but satis- 
faction that the gang of speculators, who were 
responsible for the horrors of forced labour and oppres- 
sion in Matabeleland, are placed in charge of the 
destinies and lives of a huge population of natives. Sir 
David Chalmers condemned the hut-tax in Sierra Leone 
and was consequently attacked by Mr. Chamberlain, and 
it is therefore not surprising to find the Chartered 
speculators authorised to impose on the natives of 
Barotsiland the tax which has been the most fruitful of 
all the causes of insurrection in the Dark Continent. 
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The transfer was never discussed in Parliament. It is a 
private arrangement between the Government and a 
set of powerful and unscrupulous financiers, of whom a 
minority belong to this country. The Liberal party is 
not likely to remain silent when a Minister, who has 
already sold our honour to these foreign millionaires, 
obliges them with a further opportunity of discrediting 
our country and increasing their ill-gotten wealth. 





THE ARMY. 


ie a few months from now one principal adminis- 

trative reform—that of the Army—will be before 
us, and upon the way in which we meet the necessity 
for such a reform will depend the future of this 
country; it is most earnestly to be hoped that a matter 
so urgent, and of its nature so unpolitical, will not be 
made the matter of a party dispute, and it is not in the 
intention of treating it as a party matter that we approach, 
for the third time in a few weeks, a subject that seems 
to us of such supreme importance. How is the Army to 
be raised to the standard of efficiency which our position 
in the face of the other great Powers demands? What 
are the obstacles to such a reform? What chances are 
there of removing them ? 

There are three points in which the South African 
campaign has shown that the Army is in immediate need 
of reform. It will not strike the more cynical of our 
contemporaries as remarkable if we add that those three 
points happen to be precisely the three major considera- 
tions upon which the efficiency of any army depends. 
They are the ability of general officers to organise the 
movements of large masses of troops. The ability of 
unit commanders to direct the smaller operations of 
warfare and even of military life during peace. Finally, 
the ability of the individual private soldier to do the 
work that is expected of him and to prove himself of 
maximum efficiency as a component atom of the whole. 

To take these in their order. In what way do the 
Continental nations at the present moment produce men 
who are capable of handling large bodies inthe field? It 
may surprise the man in the street to know that this is not 
effected by giving their generals affectionate nicknames, 
titles, or large grants of money, but by the more prac- 
tical method of insisting upon yearly manceuvres in 
which the opposing forces never fall below the number 
of 50,000 men, and sometimes rise to three times that 
amount. The conditions of these manceuvres are made 
to approach as nearly as possible to those of actual 
warfare. A superior officer is censured for a rhe- 
torical, misleading, or ignorant despatch, as he 
would be if the army were actually undertaking 
a campaign. He has to make his dispositions for 
the handling of vast combined forces, for the syn- 
chronising of their movements, for the exact prompti- 
tude of commissariat delivery precisely as would be 
the case in time of war. The roads along which lie his 
lines of communication are not indeed subject to actual 
destruction, but the appearance of a force of the 
enemy upon them under such-and-such conditions is 
taken by the umpires to involve the same results as 
though warfare were really in progress. A man’s pro- 
motion and his ultimate position in case of war is made 
to depend as strictly as possible upon the talent that he 
shows in these manceuvres. It is imperative that some- 
thing of the kind should be practised in our country. If 
we are to continue playing at it as we have done in the 


past, marching small bodies of troops by rail, converting 
half the affair into a vast picnic and generally refusing 
to take the manceuvres seriously, we shall remain where 
we were before, and in our future campaigns against an 
enemy that may quite easily prove more numerous and 
better trained than the Boers, we shall have to rely upon 
the time-honoured method of marching an average 
of six miles a day and taking a couple of months’ 
breathing space every hundred miles or so. We 
must prepare to hear of portions of our army marching 
without orders to places they were never intended 
to reach, and we must expect despatches from a 
general officer full of naif guesses as to the disposition 
of the troops under his command. The obstacles to 
the organisation of such annual manceuvres are two. 
First, the happy-go-lucky slackness and optimism that is 
characteristic of this country in military affairs, and 
that is likely to be increased by the reaction that will 
inevitably follow the war. Secondly, the very great 
expense that will be entailed by such a scheme, It will 
mean the upsetting of the habits of a whole country- 
side, the mobilisation upon a war footing of at least a 
couple of army corps once a year. The dislocation to 
some extent of the local commerce in means of transport, 
with the compensation consequent upon such disloca- 
tion ; but one thing is quite certain, and that is that 
without some such practical experience it will be 
impossible to produce the qualities requisite to the 
handling of large bodies of men. 

The second matter is the training of the commanders 
of units and of the subaltern officers in the work that 
lies before them. The providing of cavalry captains 
who know just how horses should be treated and who 
will see that it gets done ; of linesmen who know how 
to get the most out of their men, and are able to pick 
out such and such men under their command as are 
specially efficient for particular kinds of work; and 
generally of junior officers who do not depend wholly 
upon their sergeants for the ordering of a company. 
For although it remains true that the non-commissioned 
officers are the backbone of any army, yet the temptation 
to leave them virtually masters of the lives of the men 
below them, and to turn to them continually for advice 
in the small matters of routine and detail, is a fatal one, 
perpetually presenting itself to the junior officers of any 
modern force. Now in the production of such unit 
commanders and subalterns, there is only one reform 
needed, and that is a very simple one. They must work 
harder. The arrangement and routine of modern 
military life are not very complex. They are perfectly 
well known, and can be easily learned. The extent 
to which our officers can be in touch with their 
men is even superior to that of Continental armies. 
There is certainly more common life between the 
leaders and the ranks than there is abroad. All that is 
needed to make Englishmen—who of all men in the 
w orld are perhaps the steadiest workers—efficient in this 
branch of duty, as they have proved themselves in so 
many others, is the insistence from the superior autho. 
rities downwards throughout the whole of our forces, 
that the beginnings of the military profession shall be 
re garded as a hard as well as an honourable position. 
The life of a young French or German lieutenant, the 
hours that he has to work, the written theses that he 
must present, especially in the learned arms, the con- 
tinual attention that he must prove, make his career at 
the outset harder by far than that of any of his contem- 
poraries in civilian life. He must be in most deadly 
earnest if he is to avoid reproof, punishment, and dis- 
grace ; and the insistence of a similar standard of hard 
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work in the similar ranks of our own forces, a clear 
understanding that the high position of an officer is 
not to be bought at any less price than the most 
rigid application, will settle the whole business, 
The obstacles to such a kind of reform are very 
clear. Weare governed by “ Society” and “ Society ” 
hates work. Its whole life is taken up in the business 
of amusing itself, of avoiding work, and of obtaining 
wealth, prestige and rank without work. And from 
this same class a sufficient proportion of our younger 
officers are drawn to inflict their necessities upon the 
whole Army. So long as any considerable proportion 
of the younger men find it a necessity to live the luxurious 
and idle life which characterizes their contemporaries, 
so long the general body of them in the military pro- 
fession is inefficient; to give up the common habits of 
their class may be too high a price for them to pay, 
they may find too irksome the conditions of life under 
which the French or German lieutenant lives—in that 
case we must go on as we have before. 

Finally there is the private soldier. The two things 
which have most struck foreign observers in this war, 
whose criticism has been almost uniformly hostile, and 
therefore very likely to bring our special weakness into 
relief, have been the facts that he cannot march far and 
that he will not carry weight. Captain Gambier’s 
remarks in the Fortnightly have this for their burden, 
but it did not need even that able officer’s paper nor 
the comments it has aroused to convince us of such a 
very simple truth. A French or a German regiment 
carries into action about thirty tons on its back. It is 
by that amount independent of a commissariat, more 
mobile, and more “elastic.” It is less tied to the 
special conditions of its immediate lines of supply, 
and, more important than all the rest, it can entrench at 
amoment’s notice, and with the greatest possible rapidity. 
Now the obstacles to getting our men to carry a pack of 
between 5olbs. and 6olbs., and the obstacles to getting 
them to march never less than 20 miles and sometimes as 
much as 40 miles in the twenty-four hours with a load 
like that, may be put very simply. They won’t. Our 
recruitment is voluntary. We dare not ask too much 
of the individual men, we give them very long hours of 
freedom every day, and make their lives as easy as we 
can. But for a volunteer army, we pay them infamously 
little. There are but two ways of getting men to go 
through the severe ordeal which is involved in the con- 
ditions of a modern army, with its rigid discipline, and 
its mobility depending upon a special training in a task 
involving such a heavy strain. These two ways are : 
the pressgang, or very high pay. It is difficult to see how 
you are to arrive at your final result in any other fashion 
save one of these two. The pressgang is unpopular, 
and we shall not have it, but since reform of the Army 
in the case of the private soldier means making his life 
a great deal harder than it is, you must, if you are to get 
a man willing to undergo that hardship, offer him a far 
higher rate of pay than youdo, The work undertaken 
by an efficient soldier is work at least equivalent to 
that undertaken by the very hardest worked of our 
artisans earning the best of wages. You cannot 
get it done voluntarily by men to whom you pay less 
than eighteenpence a day, over and- above their 
bare living. Still less can you expect it to be 
done by young boys physically incapable of the strain, 
and that is the class you will be compelled to fall back 
upon in the future as you do in the present if the rate 
of the soldiers’ wages remains unchanged. 

Here, as in the other points mentioned above, there 
will come in the difficulty of money and the difficulty of 





disturbing our national life, and shaking it out of its 
groove of complacent and vainglorious optimism. But 
the price that will be paid if such reforms are neglected 
may be put as shortly and with as much significance in 
this case as in the two preceding. We shall continue 
mixing up irregulars and regulars, calling a bad thing a 
good thing for our private satisfaction, and, to the 
amusement of the surrounding world, running some- 
thing more than the risk of defeat ; in a word, we shall 
be where we were before. 





“WHY ARE KAFFIRS DULL ?” 


HIS is a question which is being asked on the 
Stock Exchange. The answer is complicated. 
Surely, it may be said, the circumstances are propitious. 
Have not members and the British public secured what 
they have so long desired—what they have always 
spoken of as the one thing needful to inspire confidence 
in South Africa and its gold mines? What they have 
glibly described as “the corrupt oligarchy” in the 
Transvaal has been swept away and is about to be 
replaced by the beauties of British rule. The bill proves 
to be a heavier one, certainly, than was at first antici- 
pated, but we were told to look for a saving of from six 
to ten shillings a ton in the cost of working the mines, 
and even though the English Government may turn a 
deaf ear to the “ pariahs of Park Lane” and charge the 
new possession with some proportion of the cost, the 
tax will be as nothing when compared with what will be 
gained. Why, therefore, this persistent dulness ? Some 
views on the situation and the outlook are being pre- 
sented for consideration which are all the more unpala- 
table because they look sound and convincing. We say 
look convincing because it remains to be seen whether 
events will justify them. But this, at least, is clear, that 
they have done much to turn the attitude of the average 
member from one of optimism concerning the future of 
the mines to one almost of black pessimism. 

The chief explanation of the flatness of South 
African mines is no doubt to be found in the waiting 
attitude adopted by the great houses and the public. 
Before committing themselves they both want to know 
what the mines are to contribute to the huge war bill 
that has been piled up. They told us, as we have said, 
that anything up to ten shillings per ton would be saved 
by the transfer of the mines from Boer to English hands, 
and that on this basis the mines would be very pleased 
indeed to undertake the burden. It would mean, by 
a very conservative computation, an annual saving of 
£4,000,000 or possibly £5,000,000 to the mines actually 
crushing at the outbreak of war, and it would mean 
further an enormous expansion in the area of profitable 
mining in the Transvaal, the trebling or quadrupling of 
the mining population, and an all-round expansion of 
the trade and prosperity not only of the Transvaal, but 
of the whole of South Africa. But did the gentlemen 
who adopted this basis believe that the war would be 
prolonged over a year, and would cost what it has cost ? 
Did they reckon upon the possibility of having to main- 
tain an armed force of from twelve to forty thousand 
men, in addition to having to furnish the interest on, say, 
thirty or forty millions? Not they indeed. Although 
our point of view is not exactly similar, we agree with a 
correspondent of the Financial Times when he says 
that— 

“Tf one thing be taken with another, and due consideration 
be accorded to the fact that the ordinary Boer Administration 
was not dear, while the ordinary Crown Colony Administration 
is not cheap, it will be found extremely difficult to make out the 
case that the change of Government will involve any financial 
advantage to the mines.” 

The mines may even be worse off if the just and 
popular policy of piling on the burdens is adopted. 
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The financiers are whimpering for “ generous treat- 
ment” of the mines on the ground that they had 
nothing to do with the war! The latest Rhodesian 
policy is to conciliate the Dutch, we are told, and 
reinforce the British element in the population. But 
the Dutch, as we are reminded again, “are in possession 
of the more desirable areas,” and what has happened 
will not result in their hold upon them being loosened. 
Further, “the conditions of soil and climate are such 
that agriculture for export purposes is practically out of 
the question. Local demands are comparatively small 
and easily satisfied.” Why not, then, send the natives 
back to the fields, bring in a white mining population, 
remove the barrier to successful agriculture which arises 
from the scarcity and dearness of labour on the soil 
owing to gravitation of the blacks to the mines and the 
railways, create new markets and devise new means of 
distribution? There is at present little encouragement 
to a white man to settle in South Africa ; the mines are 
but a resting place, England is his home. And the 
leaders of industry do not want him, because he is more 
independent than the black man and insists upon a few 
rudimentary rights. Nevertheless it is being made clear 
even to the average dull-witted Stock Exchange operator 
that the economic situation is radically unsound. Against 
the contention that white labour would reduce profits 
by one-half, one has the example of Australia and 
America, where mining is carried on as remuneratively 
as in South Africa without any recourse to cheap 
labour. 

Few people are aware of the quantity of gold which 
has been taken from the mines of the Transvaal to date, 
and fewer still have any conception of the quantity which 
they are capable of yielding further. It should be 
remembered that the industry dates only from 1887, the 
first shipment of 8870z. being made in May of that year. 
For 1880 the output was 494,8170z.; for 1893, 1,478,47 302. ; 
for 1896, 2,280,88402.; for 1898, 4,555,0150z.; and for 
1899, about 4,251,4410z. For the thirteen years the 
production has been 22,938,0000z., worth something 
like £80,000,000. But this is an insignificant total by 
comparison with what the country may be capable of 
producing. It represents almost entirely the output of 
the outcrop mines, which are as yet far from approach- 
ing exhaustion, although the second stage in the 
industry—the working of the deep levels—has been 
entered upon. The rapid increase in the production 
of gold in the last year or two is to be attributed 
largely to the fact that at present the output of the rich 
outcrop mines is everlapping the output of the deep- 
level mines which have been recently opened up. This 
being the case, it is clear that if the yield of gold is to 
be maintained the outcrop mines must, as they are 
gradually worked out, be succeeded by other deep- 
level lines producing on at least an equal scale. 
Fifteen years hence, if the low-grade reefs of the 
outcrop mines should prove capable of profitable 
working, productive outcrop mines will be the excep- 
tions. A few years later—say another ten years, 
the period during which the outcrop mines had the 
start of the deep levels—the first row of deep levels will 
in their turn be approaching exhaustion. Thirty years 
hence these latter, and what we may call the ‘“ deeper 
deeps,” will be the main support of Johannesburg, unless 
new outcrop mines discoveries are meanwhile made. 
Mr. John Yates, at a meeting of the South African 
Association of Engineers at Johannesberg, estimated that 
between the Crown Reef and the Angelo inclusive 
(about nine miles) there is approximately 46,oooft. of 
reef—measured parallel to the outcrop—lying south of 
properties which are recovering 40s. and more per ton. 
Now this 46,oooft. multiplied by 12,o00ft. (the hori- 
zontal distance between a point on the reef 5,oooft. 
deep and a point in it at the head limit, 12,o00ft. deep, 
the dip being taken as 30deg.) equals 552,000,000 square 
feet or 9,200 claims. Assuming that the grade of the 
present mines is maintained in the deeps, and that the 
reduction of working costs and improved processes, 


which are inevitable in such a period will permit the 
latter to make an average profit of ros. per ton milled, 
the total profit yielded by these particular 9,200 claims, 
on the moderate basis of a 3ft. milling width, would be 
£76,507,200. The fact of having one shaft per 100 
claims, instead of one shaft per 250 claims, will make a 
difference of about £18,000,000 in the benefit derived 
from these claims. Even after the exhaustion of the 
intermediate deeps, there appears to be enough material 
in the lowest workable deep of all to yield gold equal in 
value to that which has hitherto been produced. Of 
course this is an optimist view, and there is to be con- 
sidered the question of working at these great depths 
and of the effects on the human body, 


IN HARDY’S WESSEX.—THE ISLE OF 
PURBECK.,. 


F the Isle of Portland be thought of as an immense 
emerald, set in silver, it follows naturally that the 
mind should conceive of the Isle of Purbeck as a sheet 
of opal, mounted on a gun-metal disc. Putting aside 
fanciful analogies, colour must remain the dominant 
element in any memories of that south-eastern spur of 
Dorset which towers up against the dawns in Ballard 
Point and Durlston Head. The landward gate-town of 
this historic district, Wareham, on the map—“ Angle- 
bury ” in the Wessex Novels, lies, it is true, in a world 
of green vistas, but around the central town of Corfe 
Castle, which irreverent tourists rank as a village, the 
earth is lit for seven months in the year with multi- 
coloured beauty of wild-flowers, and flushed for the whole 
autumn with the gorgeous hectic of heather. Verily it 
is good to be alive among the friendly faces of the 
Purbeck hills! No brocade that the looms of merchant 
princes ever produced for thrones of Imperial grandeur 
can be compared with the floor which nature 
there has laid for the feet of peasant wanderers, 
and the resting places of hares and_field-mice 
are perfumed with a breath of honey-sweet blossoms 
such as wealth vainly woos to the dwellings of 
the great. It is not thoughtfulness or unselfishness 
that has led the principal landowners in the Isle of 
Purbeck to leave miles of an earthly paradise untilled 
and unfenced, but the effect of their inaction upon 
strangers is that of the highest philanthropy. Hour after 
hour I have paced those lovely solitudes with map and 
compass, and come no nearer to the desolations of 
civilisation than the sight of a shepherd wearing modern 
ready-made clothing could bring me. He ought to have 
been clad in skins, and should have spoken Saxon pure 
enough to delight the ears of William Barnes, the sweet 
singer and learned philologist whose statue at Dorchester 
atones but little for the lack of that help which might 
have done so much for him in early manhood. But 
when the shepherd’s lips opened, at least it was good 
and pure English that came forth, embodying the 
characteristic Dorset politeness of social intention. So 
that the illusion of being placed in a different sphere 
from any inhabited by the City “ financier” and the 
“ Unionist ” Birmingham politician persisted pleasantly. 
The visitor to Corfe Castle (“1 mean Corfe Castle’s 
castle,” as an American lady tourist very properly 
remarked to her driver, on being set down at the Grey- 
hound Hotel) should borrow a copy of Mr. Bond’s 
monograph upon the historic ruin over night, and “ get 
up” the salient points of the long and sanguinary story of 
the shattered stronghold, which still belongs to the 
ancient Dorset family of Bankes. For it is ten to one 
that the mighty mound which juts out in broken masonry 
to meet the four winds of heaven will be found to be 
swept by too strong a breeze to allow of maps, or even 
guide-books, being of use. It seems impossible to decide 
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whether the castle lends more dignity to the hill on 
which it is placed than it derives trom the fact of its 
position. Butthere can be no doubt as to the majesty 
of the whole effect of the castle crowning the hill, as you 
see it from the town, or indeed from the railway station. 
An even finer view of the noble ruin may be obtained 
from the tumulus on the top of the next hill to Corfe 
Castle, going eastward. To sit upon the short turf there, 
and to recall the barest outline of the events which have 
taken place in and about the castle below, is to go 
through a superb object-lesson in English history. 
From the days when the Kelt placed his first earthwork 
upon the crest of the hill yonder, to the times that saw 
the proud stronghold of the house of Bankes partially 
demolished by gunpowder mines which could not 
wholly wreck its marvellous masonry, that cone of earth 
was one of the important centres of English social 
evolution. King John lived on it and loved it ; poor Peter 
of Pomfret left it for a fate that shadows for ever the asso- 
ciations of the road to Wareham : Edward II. was con- 
fined in the very buildings that he had restored upon it ; 
and Lady Bankes won Amazonian fame by defending it 
against “ Roundhead” attack. Sceptical as I am about 
the utterances of the ordinary English antiquary—who 
is usually an egregious person of boundless credulity, 
capable of believing Mr. Chamberlain to be the 
descendant of “ belted earls ””—I can cherish no doubts 
as to the story of Corfe Castle. From the herring- 
bone masonry of the middle ward to the ruins of La 
Gloriette there echoes but one clear tale of a dwelling 
of man which impresses its very fragments upon the 
observer’s mind as almost unique in dignity and 
interest. 

Readers of The Hand of Ethelberta will remember 
that its lovely heroine visited “Coomb Castle” on 
donkeyback from “ Knollsea,” and returned thither in 
the same somewhat childish fashion. “ Knollsea” was 
Swanage, but Swanage is no longer “a sea-side village 
lying snug within two headlands as between a finger 
and thumb. The place has become a fairly large, if 
still simple and honest, Dorset town, not differing much 
from other towns save in its stone-built houses, and 
their order of clambering up the hill-side. It is still the 
best place in England for any one who wishes to do 
nothing, in pure air, upon a summer’s day. Studland, 
on the other hand, strikes one as essentially a village to 
do work in, and several artists have already found their 
way over the hills and vanished amid its green trees 
into improvised studios. The red cliff on its shore is 
very curious, and must have been beautiful until the 
children of a London professional man cut their names 
in gigantic letters all over it. Lulworth Cove is the “ bit ” 
of the Isle of Purbeck which is raved about by compilers 
of guide-books and other wiseacres, but it is not to be 
compared with Church Hope Cove in Portland. Onthe 
other hand, the country around Lulworth Castle and 
Encombe is well worthy the attention of sure-footed 
pedestrians, who should be careful to carry sandwiches, 
or some provision against the hunger that Dorset 
“ miles ” of walking induce. If the bull may be allowed, 
one of the prettiest walks in the Isle of Purbeck is the 
walk out of it, if you make Wool Station the objective. 
I have never found a better list of botanical treasure in 
an English day’s walking than I discovered written in 
rare petals along the road to Wool. There was one St. 
John’s Wort that cannot be seen by me without a sigh 
tor the vanished youth in which it first made a certain 
young enthusiast’s pulses leap. And at the end of the 
long day’s steady tramp there came the pleasure and 
interest of a lingering inspection of the almost perfect 
beauty of that house of the Welds to which Angel Clare 
took Tess on the night of their marriage. Thus the 
twilight of a Dorset day ended fitly with thoughts of 
the great lesson of charity taught by the sustained 
sincerity of Thomas Hardy’s noble presentment of the 
character of Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 


H. H. §S, 





THE DISTRESSED ELECTOR. 


HE other night as I sat smoking a kind of cigar 
called “ Canitas,” that light with a pop and burn 
with a pale green flame, there entered to me a man 
with whom I had had but few dealings and whom I 
was surprised to see at so late an hour. But when I 
had looked at him closer from under the electric light 
I saw that he had been driven to me by some misfortune, 
and therefore I gave him my three-legged chair, myself 
reposing on the five large volumes of De Lille’s Virgil, 
a thing I very rarely do. He took the seat at once and 
fell into it like a man exhausted, mopped his forehead, 
shut his pale eyes, leant his head back, sighed once or 
twice, and generally gave himself those airs common to 
refugees and hunted men, criminals, disguised diplomats, 
devil-worshippers, and what not who are the heroes of 
our modern novels. 

Now every one will agree with me when I say that 
the most pestilent habit that can fall on a man is the 
habit of going on as though he were in a book ; nor did 
I hesitate to remonstrate sharply with my _ visitor, 
explaining to him, in short, well-chosen phrases, that if 
he were in need I would get my friends to give him 
money, if in bad health I would direct him to the nearest 
doctor, if fleeing from justice I would telephone to 
Scotland Yard, but that if he were under no special 
necessity but merely playing the fool I should kick him 
out of the house. amar by this vigorous appeal he 
put his hand upon my arm, gasped a little, stared in a 
daft way between my eyes, and whispered, “I fear I 
have voted for the wrong man.” 

It took me some time to grasp his meaning. | 
thought at first he had been ona jury and had, against 
his convictions, condemned a fellow-being ; then there 
rushed into my mind the secret societies near Soho, in 
which men ballot upon who shall die and the chairman 
has a casting vote. But I could see by the Agitation of 
Features that his error concerned something of far 
greater moment, and I suddenly remembered the 
General Elections. 

I stroked his arm gently, rose to minister to him 
with all the sympathy at my command and soothed 
him with such ejaculations as “ My poor friend, . . . . 
- poor dear friend.” He on his side made a great 
effort, rallied and sat up straight. 

“There is only one thing to be done,” said I, after 
a pause, “there is only one man of my acquaintance 
who can help you. He knows the world of Chelsea and 
East Hammersmith to perfection, he has drunk its lees ; 
he is the Arbiter. We will go to him, and if any one in 
this part of London can unravel your mystery and set 
your mind at ease it will be he—or him? Which is it? 

“ He,” said the Stranger. 

“Very well, he, then. He is just the man to thresh 
out a difficulty of this kind; self-reliant, brutal and 
squat in figure, assertive and unsuccessful in his pro- 
fession, you could hardly find a man more suited by 
nature and art to assist you in your dilemma.” 

The Stranger had by this time perceived that if I 
were to advise him much further my language would 
become intolerably academic, so he jumped up, put on 
his hat, said it was a cold night, and dropped all those 
conventional hints which the middle-classes of this 
country use when they are about to leave one’s house. 
I caught his meaning and we went out into the street 
and walked rapidly towards the Arbiter’s house, passing 
on our way a number of citizens who, to judge by the 
unaffected simplicity of their demeanour, seemed to 
ignore the very existence of the General Election, and 
to be pursuing their ordinary avocations, either within 
or immediately outside the publichouses, as though the 
country were wrapped in the profoundest peace. 

The Arbiter was at home and was about to assume 
that rough exterior which is said (in his case) to mask a 
really tender heart, when the shocking appearance of 
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my friend pulled him up. He asked me hurriedly for 
some explanation, which I, as hurriedly, gave him in an 
aside, and then he brought the Stranger in tenderly, 
seated him at the large green Baize Table, and asked 
him, after the fashion of prominent politicians, “ what he 
could do for him.” 

The Stranger stated his case briefly, though with 
evident pain and effort. 

A General Election fell but rarely in the short span 
allotted to man on earth. It was the noblest and most 
momentous opportunity of civic life. In itthe plain Eng- 
lishman became for a moment the judge and moderator of 
a vast empire, the supreme ruler of his country’s future 
fate and the final justicia of her past. On this sublime 
and unique occasion he, John Cable Bensington, com- 
mercial traveller, of Chatsworth Villa, Canonbury, might, 
as he imagined, have thrown all that civic wealth away 
by voting for a candidate whose views he abhorred and 
whose policy he judged to be ruinous. He said, he 
might have done it. He was unsure. The doubt was 
preying upon him and had in the course of less than 
three days reduced him to the condition of the examples 
in the advertisements. If the Arbiter could settle the 
matter for him his gratitude would be eternal. 

The Arbiter got out a couple of sheets of paper 
bearing upon them a crest to which he has not a shadow 
of right, produced a dirty “J” pen, dipped it into the 
ink-bottle, found the ink therein to be of the consistency 
of cream, went into the next room, came out with a 
water-bottle, poured water into the ink-bottle, stirred it 
round with the butt-end of his penholder, wiped the 
same on a bit of blotting-paper, crumpled the bit of 
blotting-paper up and threw it on the floor, looked at it 
a moment, got up, picked it up and threw it into the 
fire, sat down again and said he was ready. 

“You are probably aware,” he continued, “ that 
(for reasons I cannot enter into now) the Government 
of this country reposes upon what is known as the 
Party System, and it is probable to the degree of a moral 
certainty that your vote would fall to what is known as 
a Conservative candidate, or to a Liberal. You follow 
me?” 

The Stranger, who was following with an eager 
interest, nodded feverishly and begged him to continue. 

“Now that being the case,” the Arbiter went on, 
“one of our first questions in a matter of this kind is to 
establish a clue by asking the witness, or patient, what 
name in politics he gives himself. 1 put it, therefore, to 
you frankly, as between man and man, are you a Con- 
servative or a Liberal?” 

“ A Conservative,” said the Stranger. 

“ Right,” said the Arbiter, writing it down. “ Now 
what kind of Conservative are you?” 

“A Little Englander Conservative,” said the 
Stranger, promptly. 

“Of course, of course,” the Arbiter answered a 
little impatiently, “ but I mean what manner of Little 
Englander Conservative. Are you of the Agricultural 
Gentleman type, or of the Hereditary Middle Class 
prosperity of England type, or of the Bad for Trade 
type, or of the Detest Colonials and foreigners type, or 
what?” 

“You may,” said the Stranger, slowly and thought- 
fully, “ put me down under the second of these.” 

“Very well,” said the Arbiter, “I have here that 
you are a Conservative Little Englander, by Hereditary 
middle-class influences. What are your views on the 
licensing question and on Lord Peel’s report ?” 

“T have none,” said Bensington. “I drink at 
home.” 

“ Right,” saidthe Arbiter. ‘“ How do you feel about 
the schools?” 

“Tf I had my way,” said the Commercial Traveller 
with sudden passion, “I’d take all these brutes that 
squeeze the money out of honest men to pay for their 
ridiculous pianos and fal-lals,and . .. .” 

“No more!” interrupted the Arbiter. “I put you 





down on the School Board question as a! Moderate,” 
and down it went. 

“ Religion?” said the arbiter. 

“ Low Churchman . . . Unitarian.” 

“Good. Height? weight? favourite colour? .... 
No, we don’t need any of those. Let me see. ett 
I think we have all we want to know on that side. Now, 
what are the Candidates’ names?” 

“ Bischoff and Brahms,” said Bensington. 

“Humph! that’s awkward,” mused the Arbiter. 
“ Both begin with a B. Both Germans. Now if one 
of them had been Sam Biggs and the other Lord 
Mousetown’s son, Painters Corduroy works that was, it 
would be easier. Or even if one of them were the 
Englishman and the Radical. As it is . .. .” 
Then his face lit up. He put down a mass of figures, 
pulled out a book of logarithms and a table of sines and 
cosines, and calculated away at top speed for ten 
minutes. At the end of that time he wrote out in large 
figures the number 7 3 8 1 9, and, looking up serenely 
at Bensington, he said :— 

“You voted for Brahms.” 

“Are you sure of that?” said poor Bensington, 
eagerly. 

“Absolutely. Statistics show it. Figures can’t lie,” 
said the Arbiter. “ It’s all right, I tell you. You voted 
for Brahms. Brahms for Bensington!” he added with 
gentle humour ; and, what between his good spirits and 
his conviction, I could see the poor Stranger growing 
lighter and happier every moment. 

He pulled a couple of printed notices out of his 
pocket and scanned them with increasing satisfaction. 

“ Excellent!” he murmured, “ Excellent! Look 
here. Here’s the man I voted for; here’s his election 
address : ‘. honour of the Empire ... . 
when flag has once flown on other hand 


expansion reached limit War Office : 
strong man . . . . reform one Queen 
a tolerant and unaggressive . . . . taxes 
reduced where possible . . . .? Excellent!” Then, 


looking up at the Arbiter with grateful tears in his eyes, 
he added— 

“How can I repay you? You have made me a 
contented and happy man to-night.” 

“You can best repay me,” said the Arbiter, “ for 
what I myself believe to have been a real service by 
sending a small subscription to Bischoff’s paper, The 
Englishman.” 

The Stranger looked puzzled for a moment, but his 
happiness was too great to be clouded by such a trifle. 
“Very well,” he said, “you deserve it ;” and so went 
out blithely into the night, which was now grown wet 
and exceedingly cold and windy. 





IRELAND AND THE GENERAL ELECTION, 


HE moral of the Irish elections is, in one respect, 

so plain that it needs no elaboration to enforce 

it. Two Nationalist and two Unionist seats have 
changed hands, and the net result is that the position of 
parties remains constant. Eighty-one Nationalists and 
twenty-two Unionists (one of the latter, however, 
ledged not to vote against Home Rule should it again 
come a practical question) represent now, as then, 
Ireland’s contribution to the Imperial Parliament. 
Neither local government Acts, nor agricultural grants, 
nor the new Agriculture and Industries Department, 
nor any other attempts to “kill Home Rule with kind- 
ness,” have so far succeeded in making an inroad into 
the overwhelming majorities which at four successive 
General Elections have been returned by Ireland to do 
battle for autonomy. This much at least even the Man 
in the Street can understand for himself. But the true 
inwardness of this present election, in its bearing alike 
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upon the fortunes of the National movement at 
home and the future conduct of the Parliamentary 
campaign, must as yet be but dimly appreciated, if 
at all appreciated, upon the other side of St. 
George’s Channel. A couple of years ago, when Mr. 
William O’Brien founded the United Irish League 
in Mayo, the National movement in Ireland had 
touched the lowest depths of disorganisation and 
despair. Eight years of squalid squabbling in press 
and on platform had rent the once compact Irish 
Party asunder, and the divisions amongst the represen- 
tatives had so spread amongst the followers and 
produced such disheartening effects that the country 
had seemingly settled down into a condition of apathy 
in which economic panaceas of the Balfour pattern 
might be tried not wholly without success. But with 
the advent of the League all this was changed. Founded 
at first as a provincial organisation to agitate for the 
compulsory purchase and breaking up again into small 
tillage of the vast grazing ranches in the County Mayo, 
the League eschewed sectional politics, and, having been 
fortunate enough to secure from the start the hearty co- 
operation of such staunch Parnellites as Mr. J. J. O'Kelly, 
M.P., Mr. J. P. Hayden, M.P., Mr. Edmund Haviland 
Burke and Mr, Conor O'Kelly (the new members for 
King’s County (Birr) and North Mayo) and others, it 
paved the way for that good work of reconciliation 
between Parnellite and anti-Parnellite upon which the 
present election has put the seal. From Mayo the 
League gradually extended into Leitrim and other 
Connaught counties, then invaded Munster, where 
branches were first established in Kerry and Cork, and 
finally brought large portions of Leinster and Ulster 
within the scope of its operations. Everywhere it 
spread it prospered, and in whatever hamlet or district 
it was established Parnellite and anti-Parnellite were 
brought together once more in the bonds of brotherly affec- 
tionand esteem. It must not, however, be supposed that 
its steps were not dogged by opposition of the most relent- 
less description, or that the healing of the breach between 
the Parnellites and the followers of Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Dillon did not widen, if that were possible, the gulf 
which separated the latter from that section of the anti- 
Parnellites which put its trust in Mr. T. M. Healy, their 
sleepless and daring protagonist in the early internecine 
battles that followed the deposition of Parnell from the 
chairmanship of the party. It is the barest truth to say 
that to the crushing defeat of the Parnellites in the 1892 
Election, when their numbers, out of the ever constant 
Nationalist representation of eighty members, were 
reduced from thirty odd to nine, no factor contributed 
more—none perhaps so much—as the inexorable logic 
with which by voice and pen Mr. Healy drove home to 
the electors the principle in which had hitherto lain the 
strength of the movement—submission to the party 
pledge, whereby every member before his election 
promised to resign his seat and seek re-election or retire 
if he found himself unable to acquiesce in the decision 
of the majority. But a short interval of time had 
elapsed, however, when Mr. Healy, having the oppor- 
tunity of putting into practice what he had so success- 
fully preached, refused to be consistent, and he has ever 
since continued to turn his back upon his former 
protestations and to refuse at any time to bow to the 
constitutionally expressed will of that section of 
the old party to which he belonged and which 
remained the depository of “majority rule.” By so 
acting he alienated many friends who would have 
preferred that, consistently with the recognition of that 
saving clause, he, rather than any of his rivals, 
should have been elected its leader. Neverthe- 
less he carried with him in his revolt some 
twenty-five members of a party of seventy, a con- 
siderable number of Nationalists in the country who 
could never forget his strenuous labours in the dark 
days of ’91, anda majority of the Catholic priests, of 
whom, and of whose actions—sometimes absolutely 
justihable, sometimes excusable, but sometimes also 





sadly reprehensible—he, and he alone, amongst the 
leaders of the anti-Parnellites, had been the wholesale 
and indiscriminate champion. This was the condition 
of things against which the United Irish League had to 
make headway. But headway it has made, and witha 
vengeance. It is not eighteen months since one of the 
leaders of the League assured me that it was their inten- 
tion to fight all and sundry malcontents at the next 
election, and he did not conceal his opinion that the 
effort to replace open enemies and weak friends might 
cost his side a good many seats. “ But better,” he said, 
“a party of thirty-five staunch men (he put his estimate 
so low as that) who mean business than a demoralised 
party of seventy or eighty such as we have at present.” 
The result, it will presently be seen, has greatly 
exceeded this modest estimate. Since the words were 
spoken the United Irish League, worked, with amazing 
enthusiasm and patience of discouragement, by Mr. 
O’Brien and his lieutenants, has been accepted at a great 
Convention in Dublin as the official National Organisa- 
tion of the re-united Irish Party. Mr. Healy and the 
majority of his supporters alone refused their benedic- 
tion to the lineal successor of the old Land and 
National Leagues, which from its infancy to its 
maturity they have untiringly, and with an unsur- 
passed wealth of ingenuity and invective, striven to 
discredit. Let us see the result. Mr. John Redmond, 
the unanimously chosen leader of the party, returns to 
Westminster at the head of eighty-one followers, only 
three of whom have not been obliged to declare them- 
selves supporters of the United Irish League! Most of 
them have done so, as the saying is, “ with a willand a 
half ;” upon the bulk of the rest it is safe to say that, 
unless some new cause of friction arise, the yoke of the 
organisation will press with increasing lightness. Mr. 
Healy’s following in the coming Parliament will number, 
at the outside, a round dozen, and to what extent he 
can rely even upon these to help him in upsetting the 
coach, in view of the pledge all but three of them have 
given to support “ Mr. O’Brien’s League,” as his organ, 
the Daily Nation, used to call it, time will show. My 
own opinion is that dissension carried on by its chief 
promoter, whether consciously or unconsciously I 
cannot say, in the interest of a personal ascendency, 
has received a staggering blow from which even the 
resources of one of the most brilliant Parliamentary 
figures of the day cannot hope to revive it. Mr. William 
O’Brien’s great personal triumph at Cork, where, polling 
nearly 6,000 votes, he left the sitting member, Mr. 
Healy’s brother Maurice, at the bottom of the poll 
with some 1,900 votes, coupled with Mr. Healy’s own 
narrow escape from defeat in North Louth (in spite of 
the support of Cardinal Logue and all the priests of the 
division), should go far to justify this view. Probability 
becomes almost certainty, however, when we take into 
account also the defeat of Mr. Arthur O’Connor in 
Donegal (where three Healyites and one Leaguer have 
been replaced by four Leaguers), the overthrow of Mr. 
Thomas Healy in North Wexford (where Sir Thomas 
Esmonde won a two to one victoryfor the United Party), 
the self-effacement of Mr. T. D. Sullivan (author of 
God save Ireland and one of the few sterling Nationalists 
who have “ gone wrong” in the recent quarrel), and the 
numerous seats held by Healyites in the last Parliament 
which have surrendered at discretion to the League 
or been carried by assault. One of the most notable 
things about the recent contests between the Leaguers 
and the Healyites—and one that should give pause to 
those Liberals who dread the establishment of a Catholic 
University in Ireland—is the fact that in nearly every 
case where the Healyite candidate was beaten, the victor 
had the priests of the division actively arrayed against 
him in the proportion of ten to one. It is true that the 
most cultivated and clear-headed of the clergy, including 
the Archbishops of Dublin and Cashel, the Bishop of 
Raphoe and other high dignitaries of the Irish Church, 
numbering in all a good third of the priesthood, have in 
one way or another expressed sympathy with the policy 
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of the United Party and disapproval of Mr. Healy’s 
tactics ; but this sympathy, which has usually been little 
more than passive, has in no single case, so far as I can 
find, exceeded the bounds of decorum and fair con- 
troversy. It has been left to the more imperious and 
uneducated of the clergy in certain dioceses to take the 
held openly against the League candidate, whom they 
must have known to be the choice of the great majority 
of their parishioners, and to endeavour to terrorise the 
latter into voting for the Healyite nominee. But there 
was no moral question to lend authority to clerical 
solicitation on the present occasion, with the result that 
in North Mayo, North Meath, North Kildare and other 
places the League candidate, against whom nine in 
ten, or the whole of every ten, priests that took part 
tried to get their parishioners to vote, was comfortably 
returned. Well may it be for the spiritual future of the 
rising generation in Ireland that not all her priests are 
of this kidney. May it not also be that out of evil good 
is destined to come if the sturdy and successful stand 
against dictation made by the voters who have helped 
to reduce Mr. Healy’s following to vanishing point con- 
vince English Liberals that the Irish people, intrusted 
with a University after their own heart, would take 
perfectly good care to distinguish for themselves between 
the things that are God’s and the things that are 
Czesars ? 


G. #.. A 
Dublin. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


NICHOLAS FERRAR ON MEGALOMANIA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I send you the enclosed extract from the Sfory 
Books of Little Gidding, written by Nicholas Ferrar about 1630, 
in order to show that even 270 years ago among Englishmen 
there were quiet cynics who dared to lift up their voices 
rather effectively in doubt of the wisdom of megalomania. 
This was more than 100 years before Burke. 

Yours, &c., 


FARRER. 
October 11. 


From Nicholas Ferrar’s “Story Books of Little Gidding,” 1631 (p. 4). 
“That brave King and Captaine Pirrhus, whom Hanibal! 
judged the worthiest Chieftaine next Alexander that ever the 
world had, boyling with ambitious desires of enlarging his 
Dominions and encreasing his Honnours, brought one day into 
consultation amongst his Captaines and other Freinds, the 
resolutions of warring upon some of his Neighbours, against 
whom he had rather made than found a just Quarrell. The 
whole Counsarle gave their votes according to the King’s mind, 
onely one excepted, named Cineas, a man of long robes, who, 
excusing his Ignorance in Martiall matters, besought his 
Majesty that, waving all arguments touching that subject, hee 
might freely demand some few questions of him. To which 
the King graciously condescending, Cineas sayd, Sir, when you 
have overcome these against whom you are now bent, what 
will your Grace further doe? Marry, quoth the King, if wee 
heerin prove successfull, the whole State of Greece must submit 
to our Empire. Be it so, sayth Cineas; will you rest there? 
Nay, verily, quoth Pirrhus ; but then immediately will wee goe 
against the Romanes, and if wee overthrow them, then Italy 
shall be the fruit of our Labours and hazard. A noble and 
happy Conquest, says Cineas ; but when this shall be effected, 
what shall wee then doe? Why then, quoth the King, wee 
shall not doubt to sett on the Carthaginians. And suppose you 
have overcome them, what then? Why then, quoth hee, all 
Africa shall be ours. In a blessed houre, replied Cineas ; and 
what shall wee then doe? Pirrhus, now growne a wearie, 
halfe in anger, halfe in mirth, Oh Cineas, sayth hee, then will 
we give ourselves to rest and quiet, to Banquets and Games, and 
enjoy all the happiness which we shall have purchased. If 
that, sayd he, dread Soveraigne, be the upshott of your intents 
and aimes, who forbids you now to accomplish the same with 
saving of all that labour and hazard which wee shall undergoe, 
and perhaps bee overwhelmed with ? How can it bee comfort- 
able to your excellent wisedome to fetch a large and wearisome 
Course about for the attainement of those Pleasures into the 
fruition whereof you may immediately enter, if you please ? 


If a happy and delightfull life be that you aime at in the end, 
why do we not without delay take our part thereof ? 

“Thus said Cineas. And though Pirrhus could not gainesay, 
yet could he not follow the prudent advice of this wise 
Councellour, but, led on stifly by his confused and blind desires, 
after some yeares spent in Extremities toyle and anguish of mind 
and body, was miserably slaine by a piece of Timber, cast 
downe from the top of a House by a woman's hand. But his 
tragicall end is not that which I have recounted his story for, 
but the proposall of Cineas his argument to convince the mad- 
ness of us Christians that, professing the service of God owt of 
a pure heart and good conscience to bee the maine and upshott 
of all our desires and aimes, doe notwithstanding all by a joynt 
conspiracy, as it were, in folly sett that part to be performed in 
the Catastrophe of our Life, giving our youth and present 
times to the pursuit of vanities, spending the strength and 
vigour, both of mind and body, in a violent race cleane contrary 
to that path at the head whereof the prize is sett, which wee 
pretend to seek.” 


THF BODMIN ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR—Not until I was in the midst of my election cam- 
paign had I seen your article commenting upon my candida- 
ture. Had you been acquainted with the circumstances that 
led to my acceptance of the invitation of the Liberal party of 
South-East Cornwall to contest that division, I am sure you 
would have written in a different strain. You would have 
known that my long delay in replying to that invitation arose 
chiefly from my desire to know whether it was possible for 
Mr. Courtney to contest the seat with any prospect of success. 
There seems to have been an impression that it was the 
Liberals and not the Tories and Liberal Unionists who 
rejected Mr. Courtney. It was the latter who refused to have 
him any longer as their candidate. It was they who mustered 
in force and prevented Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and others, speaking at the meeting held some little time ago 
to protest against the war. The Liberals had never enter- 
tained the idea of Mr. Courtney championing their cause, 
nor had he nor his friends intimated any intention to 
take up such a position until it was known that I had 
been invited and had promised to be interviewed by the 
Liberal Executive. Both before and after that interview I 
did my utmost to ascertain from friend and foe in the 
division, and especially from those who had been the active 
supporters of Liberal Unionists of Mr. Courtney, whether 
his candidature would have any chance of success. I 
found, however, that neither of the parties would adopt him, 
and that excepting from a limited number of Liberal Unionists, 
whose personal attachment to him I could not but commend, 
the support that he would receive would be so limited that it 
was questionable whether a thousand electors would have 
recorded their votes for him at the poll. The Liberals had 
old and long standing grievances, arising possibly from Mr 
Courtney, or possibly from his organization. For fourteen 
years they had opposed the Liberals of the division and the 
measures upon which they desired legislation. These old 
sores rankled, and thus the question had to be faced whether 
the opportunity of attempting to regain the seat for the Liberal 
party was to be lost or whether I, or, if I refused, another can- 
didate should attempt its recapture. 

As you refer to my connection with the Peace Society 
and refer to my views on the war as though they differed 
materially from my former opinions, will you allow me to 
state that I did not hesitate to avow in public meeting that I 
was a member of the Peace Society? In my address to the 
electors I made the following statements :— 

“It will be the duty of the new Parliament to see thata 
searching inquiry into the action of the Government, and the 
causes and conduct of the war is made.” 

I said farther— 

“ The success of the Hague Convention, which decided that 
arbitration should be substituted for war, was hailed with 
universal joy. Unhappily the outbreak of strife has retarded 
the adoption of this great reform, but the Liberal party will 
not rest until it is generally adopted in our international 
relations.” 

And I closed the address by saying that if elected I should 
use my influence “to strengthen the greatness and dignity of 
the Empire, to deepen its foundations and build its super- 
structure upon an ever-enduring policy of righteousness, 
justice and peace,” 
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Will you also do me the justice of reproducing the first 
words I uttered in my first address to the first public meeting 
I held in the division? The Tory paper thus reports the 
remarks :— 

“Alderman Snape, who was greeted with a furore of 
applause, said his first object would be to express his apprecia- 
tion of the services that Mr. Courtney had rendered to the 
county. Mr. Courtney was a statesman of lofty ideals and 
unsullied conscience, of unswerving courage and exceptional 
powers. The courtesy and grace of the letters which Mr. and 
Mrs. Courtney had sent to the constituency had heightened the 
admiration which was entertained for both, by all, even by 
those who did not approve of his views. All admired the 
honourable gentleman's uprightness of character and nobleness 
of life. (Applause.) In presenting himself to them as a Liberal 
candidate for the division he did so only in the knowledge that 
the feeling of the people of South-East Cornwall was such as to 
prevent Mr. Courtney from securing a victory. They hoped 
one day, and the sooner the better, to have the help of this 
great Cornishman on the right side of the House of Commons. 
(Applause.) With reference to Mr. Dyer and his friends, who 
had stood by Mr. Courtney, the Liberals congratulated them 
upon their loyalty and staunchness, their devotion and their 
personal attachment to one who had been for many years their 
political leader, representative and guide. Such personal 
devotion and loyalty were far too rare nowadays and it called 
for their admiration.” 

May I ask you kindly to remove the misapprehension 
which you had as to my views by inserting those I expressed 
at the same meeting alongside with those which Mr. Courtney 
wrote in his letter to Mr. Dyer? I remarked :— 

“Mr. Kruger struck the first blow, and by so doing placed 
himself in the wrong ; therefore there was no alternative but 
to drive the Boers back to theirown land. He (Mr. Snape) was 
not a pro-Boer, but on the other, he was not pro-Briton if his 
country was in the wrong.” 

Mr. Courtney, in his letter to Mr. Dyer, said “ The first act of 
hostilities was indeed taken by the Boer Governments, and it 
was necessary to repel it.” At the annual business meeting of 
the Peace Society, in May last, I expressed the same sentiments 
that I have just quoted. The difference between Mr. Courtney 
and myself with reference to the war consists largely in the 
fact that I thought it unwise to take part in any public meeting 
after the invasion, believing such meetings would do more 
harm than good ; whilst he deemed it his duty, both in the 
House and out of it, to continue his public protest. 

I have only to add that Mr. Dyer, Mr. Oliver, and, I 
believe, every one of the deputation of Mr. Courtney's friends 
that waited upon the Liberal Executive, came to my support 
with, I believe, only one exception. These gentlemen worked 
for me, voted for me, and in several cases signed my nomina- 
tion papers. Had all the so-called Liberal Unionists done the 
same, the Tory candidate would have been defeated. 

The number which came over to the Liberal side could 
not have exceeded two hundred, whilst those who remained 
with the Tories were augmented by so many Khaki Liberals 
as to swell the Tory majority. 


Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS SNAPE. 


The Gables, Croxteth Road, Liverpool, October 17th, 1goo. 


THE BREED OF MAN, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I hope you will not think it an undue violation of 
the rule which forbids reply to a criticism if you allow me to 
state that five of our “healthy animals” whom you mention 
as “ recorded in the history of University athletics” obtained 
not only their Blues but, First Classes, so that about 13 per 
cent. of our Blues were so far removed from being “ ploughed 
in pass schools.” I think this is a very fair proportion, though 
an unendowed school of 120 boys, which has neither the 
power nor the will to subsidise the necessary material, cannot 
hope to win a very large number of academic “ successes.” 

Will you also allow me to remark that I have always 
been, as I think every rational man must be, a believer in 
Plato’s theory about “music” and “gymnastic,” though I 
scarcely think that in his ideal blend these ingredients would 
have been found “ in equal proportion”? For my own part at 
least, and following, I believe, in the footsteps of the great 








teacher, I have only ventured to propose that some 25 per 
cent. of the total marks should be allotted to “ gymnastic” in 
the competition for our active services. 

What has appeared to me to be monstrous is that either 
the one element or the other should be ignored, and if we 
had had examinations for soldiers and sailors in which all the 
marks were assigned to physical accomplishments, my protest 
against the neglect of the intellectual element would have 
been equally strong. 

If any one, however, will take the trouble of turning to my 
article on “ Military Examinations” in the Fortnightly Review 
for January, 1899, he will find that, so far from ignoring the 
intellectual element, I assigned it some 75 per cent. of the 
total marks in the amended scheme which I ventured to pro- 
pose, but that I complained most bitterly, as others have also 
done, of the exceeding badness of the kind of intellectual 
education which is at present fostered and encouraged by 
examinations as they exist. 

I am, yours, &c., 
H. H. ALMOND. 
Loretto, October 16, 1g00. 


A FEATHER IN HIS CAP. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—In his speech at Cannock Chase Colliery on the 
8th inst., Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is reported to have said that 
“ if it were really true that he was responsible for the war he 
should say it was a feather in his cap.” There is evidently 
some inaccuracy in this report, especially after Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s statement in the House on the 19th October, 1899, 
that he had “striven to the very best of my poor ability to 
secure a peaceful settlement.” I submit, sir, that the obviously 
needed correction is to substitute “a feather in his nest” for 
“a feather in his cap” in the first quoted passage, which 
would not only make it more candid but also much more 
consistent with the practices of the right honourable gentle- 
man. 

I am, yours, &c., 
EDGAR J. BIRDSALL. 


54, West Street, Scarborough, October 10, 1900. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE LAND 
QUESTION. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Are the leaders of the party of progress about to 
unite on some policy or movement on the question of the 
House of Lords? Naturally they seem to feel satisfaction in 
not being subject once more to the dictation of the hereditary 
House. But did not the great leader now gone from us leave 
this burning question as his last legacy to the Liberal party? 
When the Corn Laws pressed heavily on the people a great 
League of Agitation was formed, thousands of pounds sub- 
scribed, and the matter was solved by a determined effort. 
Surely all sections of the party would rally to a House of 
Lords Abolition League. Can anything take the heart out of 
a voter more than the knowledge that his voting and his work 
can all be reduced to nil by the action of the Second Chamber ? 
It is no use the Fabians and Socialists thinking that any 
further amelioration can come without a drastic alteration in 
the English Land Laws. And the House of Lords is an 
absolute block in the way. These men will willingly crush 
out the middle class by heavy taxation in order to prop up 
their system of land monopoly. Are we to wait for some 
great crisis in national affairs, with probable revolution, or 
will the leaders start a league after the fashion of Cobden and 
Bright? 

I am, yours, 
E. H. M. 
Leamington, October 13, 1900. 


ECONOMICS IN IRELAND. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In your article on “ Economics in Ireland,” in your 
issue of October 13th, you say, “ Why cannot we in England 
do likewise ?” 

Have you taken into consideration the difference in the 
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land-tenure here and in Ireland? As a tenant-farmer in 
England has little, if any, security of tenure, he dare not risk 
his money in helping to establish a co-operative dairy or 
similar institutions, inasmuch as he may at any time have to 
leave his holding, and, in such case, a forced sale of his share 
in such establishments would probably result in serious loss. 
In Ireland, on the other hand, the tenant-farmer has, thanks to 
Mr. Gladstone, a far better security of tenure, and as a result 
does not run the same risk. Have not all these co-operative 
schemes in Ireland been establised since Mr. Gladstone 
secured for the Irish tenant improved conditions of tenure ? 
and would not similar results follow here if the English tenant- 
farmer had the security of tenure he would obtain were Mr. 
Lambert's Bill passed into law ? 


Iam, yours obediently, 
T. Benson P. Forp. 
Lower Bentham, Lancaster, October 13, 1goo. 


FREEDOM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I think “C. H. L.” may rest assured that a good 
many of us have had Tennyson's lines in mind during the late 
tyranny and have felt too sick to quote them. But why does 
your correspondent talk as if the Laureate had refrained from 
“denouncing judgment,” and had indulged in an aposiopesis 
(blessed word !)? In the last stanza the country is clearly 
threatened with the extreme penalty—viz., the loss of 
Tennyson. What else do the following lines mean ?— 

“Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth, 
Wild wind! I seek a warmer sky, 
And I will see before I die 
The palms and temples of the south.” 
He will leave, in other words, a country of fogs‘ and 
“ freedom.” 
That other Imperialist, Virgil, had a pin-prick, too, for 
Jingoes. Whether— 
“ Insontem infando indicio, quia bella vetabat, 
Demisere neci, nunc cassum lumine lugent” 
will suit Caithness or not remains to be seen. I take it that, 
“You might seize the passes” is only a free translation of 
“ bella vetabat.” 
I am, yours faithfully, 


R. W. D. NANKIVELL. 
3, Addison Court Gardens, Kensington, W., 
October 16, 1goo. 


THE SPEAKER AND PROTECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Doubtless, it is due to the pressure of Election 
times that we find THE SPEAKER lending its Liberal columns, 
even under the name of so great an authority on financial 
matters as the editor of the Investors’ Review, to the language 
of Protectionism pure and simple. But how else can one 
describe this sentence—uttered, as the context shows, by way 
of lamentation as fora national misfortune ?— 

“The broad result (of a warrior Government's policy) is that, 
over the three-and-a-half years ended in June last, the value of 
our imports . has exceeded that of our exports by 
£588,000,000 ; and in spite of the help afforded by our revenues 
from India, from our investments in colonial and foreign 
public debts and industrial undertakings, and from our splendid 
ocean-carrying trade, we have already had to part with upwards 
of £100,000,000 of our possessions in United States railroad 
securities in order to keep paying for this excess.” 


Apart from the obvious confusion of thought exhibited 
by the latter portion of this sentence—confusion so hopeless 
that one despairingly asks what can Mr. Wilson mean—we 
have here the old, old fallacy that nations, unlike individuals, 
are impoverished by their imports and grow rich by their 
exports. One would have thought that the Financial Reform 
League and kindred institutions had knocked the bottom out 
of this delusion once and for all, and that nowhere save 
perhaps under the “ Fair Trade” policy of the Times and Daily 
Mail could a doctrine so dangerous to Free Trade find 
shelter. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. McKinley, the champion 
of Protection, had the audacity (or the ignorance) to employ 


the very same argument in his recent manifesto, claiming 
credit for his administration that the United States had a 
huge surplus of exports over imports! From sucha quarter 
we are not surprised to hear such a gospel ; but, as an admirer 
of Mr. Wilson, [ confess it comes with something of a shock 
to find it preached by him also. Might I commend to his 
notice George’s Protection or Free Trade for a clear exposition 
of the argument? 
Yours respectfully, 
C. W. S. 

[We should be sorry indeed to think of THE SPEAKER 
becoming the vehicle for conveying Protectionist or mercan- 
tilist fallacies into the public mind—which is already sadly 
overstocked with those commodities. But surely Mr. Wilson 
only made the innocent suggestion that a good deal of our 
late apparent prosperity has been due to the withdrawal and 
expenditure of investments—in short, we have been living on 
capital—Ep. SPEAKER. ] 


THE BAGMAN IN PRINT. 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR—Will you allow me a few lines of space to make 
reply to the courteous letter of Mr. A. J. Dawson in your last 
issue ? 

I cannot agree with him that it is the part of upright 
journalism to refuse to take any notice of such matter as came 
under my review. In the interests of the public and of our 
own profession I think that open exposure and denunciation 
is the proper treatment for the evil of flat commercialism in 
literature and journalism. There is a more or less conscious 
attempt to degrade them and deprive them of educational 
value being made by a large number of authors and pressmen. 
It may be too strong for us. It may be an unpleasant subject. 
But those objections are nothing to me, nor, I believe, do they 
affect the policy of THE SPEAKER. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, 
October 12, 1900. 





VERSE, 
AN ELECTION ECHO. 


HIS is their triumph, ripe and rounded, 
They have burnt the wheat and gathered the 
chaff ; 
And we that have fought them, we that have watched 
them, . 
Have we at least not cause to laugh ? 


Never so low at least we stumbled— 
Dead we have been, but not so dead 

As these that live on the life they squandered, 
As these that drink of the blood they shed. 


We never boasted the thing we blundered, 
We never flaunted the thing that fails, 
We never quailed from the living laughter, 
To howl to the dead who tell no tales. 


’Twas another finger at least that pointed 
Our wasted men or our emptied bags ; 

It was not we that sounded the trumpet 
In front of the triumph of wrecks and rags. 


Fear not these, they have made their bargain, 
They have counted the cost of the last of raids, 
They have staked their lives on the things that live not, 
They have burnt their house for a fire that fades. 
Five years ago and we might have feared them, 
Been drubbed by the coward and taught by the dunce ; 
Truth may endure and be told and re-echoed, 
But a lie can never be young but once. 
Five years ago and we might have feared them ; 
Now, when they lift the laurelled brow, 
There shall-naught go up from our hosts assembled 
But a laugh like thunder. We know them now. 


GILBERT CHESTERTON. 
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REVIEWS. 


SHAFTESBURY’S LIFE AND TEACHING. 

THE Lire, UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND PHILOSOPHICAL REGIMEN OF 
ANTHONY, EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, AUTHOR OF “ THE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS.” Edited by Benjamin Rand, PhD. Harvard 
University. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Ranp hardly does himself justice in describing 
himself as the editor of these remains. The majority of 
the letters have been selected by Mr. Rand from the 
Shaftesbury papers, and with the exception of a few 
relating to the Earl’s most private affairs, which were 
published by an indiscreet profégé soon after his death, 
have never previously been made accessible to the 
public. The letters to John Locke are taken from 
a different source. Mr. Rand has added footnotes 
explaining obscure allusions in the letters, or giving an 
account of the Earl’s correspondents ; these notes by 
themselves make the letters quite intelligible. A short 
sketch of the Earl’s life put at the beginning of the 
volume is from the pen of his son, the fourth Earl. The 
letters are addressed to the Earl’s own relatives, to 
household officers, to young men whom he had advanced 
in life, to friends who sympathised with his intellectual 
interests, and to public men. The letters to Locke area 
little disappointing : one would have expected philosophi- 
cal discussion to play a part in the correspondence, but 
its tone is chiefly personal. It may be that Shaftesbury 
felt some diffidence in arguing about metaphysics with 
a man to whose opinions he could not assent, when 
that man was so much his senior and had held such an 
influential position in his family for two generations. 
Some letters written in 1705, shortly after Locke’s 
death, with reference to the preparations made by 
Jean Le Clerc, a Swiss who held a mixed Chair at 
Amsterdam, to write his Eloge Historique de feu M. 
Locke, gave a full account of the manner in which 
Locke became acquainted with the first Earl. Locke, 
then a young man and professing medicine half seriously, 
treated successfully a stubborn disease from which the 
Earl was suffering. Locke then entered his household 
and became Shaftesbury’s confidential adviser on poli- 
tical questions, being also trusted by him in other 
matters, as the choice of a wife for his son. This lady 
was the mother of the third Earl, and the present 
collection of letters does not show her in a favourable 
light, several of them being written by Shaftesbury as 
part of an earnest attempt to remove some cause ot 
offence between them. Her son’s meek temper did not 
come from her, and she did not appreciate it. The 
third Earl had no sympathy with Locke’s polemic 
against innate ideas, and says so bluntly in a letter to 
his young friend Michael Ainsworth :— 

“Tt was Mr. Locke that struck the blow home: for Mr. 
Hobbes’ character and base slavish principles in government 
took off the poison of his philosophy. Thus Mr. Locke 
struck at all fundamentals, threw all order and virtue out of the 
world and made the very ideas of these (which are the same as 
those of God) unnatural, and without foundation in our minds. 
Innate is a word he poorly plays upon: the right word, 
though less used, is connatural. For what has birth or the 
progress of the fcetus out of the womb to do in this case ? 
The question is not about the time the ideas entered, or the 
moment that one body came out of the other, but whether the 
constitution of man be such that being adult and grown up, 
at such or such a time, sooner or later (no matter when) the 
idea and sense of order, administration, and a God, will not 
infallibly, inevitably, necessarily spring up in him. 

“Then comes the credulous Mr. Locke, with his Indian, 
barbarian stories of wild nations, that have no such idea 
7 but Mr. Locke, who had more faith, and was more 
learned in modern wonder-writers than in ancient philosophy, 
gave up an argument for the Deity, which Cicero (though a 
professed sceptic) would not explode. Thus virtue, according 
to Mr. Locke, has no other measure, law, or rule than fashion 
and custom ; morality, justice, equity depend only on law and 


will, and God, indeed, is a perfect free agent in his sense—that 
is, free to anything, that is however ill; for, if He wills it, it 
will be made good ; virtue may be vice and vice virtue in its 
turn, if He pleases.” 





This quotation is somewhat long, but may be justified 
by the plea that, in criticising Locke, Shaftesbury lays 
bare his own position, and that he could not have done 
so better than in those few last sentences. To General 
Stanhope, who served with the army in Spain till he 
was taken prisoner in 1710, he writes concerning his 
relation to Locke :— 

“Thus have I ventured to make you the greatest confidence 
in the world, which is that of my philosophy, even against my 
old tutor and governor, whose name is so established in the 
world, but with whom I ever concealed my differences as 
much as possible.” 

Speaking on Locke’s use of the word “law,” he con- 
tinues :— 

“This now] leads him into so many labyrinths, and was the 
reason why, after having found out other sorts of laws, he 
wanted a law for fashion and opinion. And this, according to 
him, was virtue and honesty. As if writing to the Italian or 
other good masters or understanders of music, he had said that 
the law of harmony was opinion ; or writing to the maker of 
scholars in statuary or architecture, he had said in general that 
the law of design or the law of beauty in these designing arts 
had been opinion. Had Mr. Locke been a virtuoso, he would 
not have philosophised thus. For harmony is the beauty, the 
alliance and proportion of sounds ; and harmony is harmony by 
nature, let particular ears be ever so bad, or let men judge ever 
so ill of music. So is architecture and its beauty the same, and 
founded in nature, let men’s fancy be ever so Gothic, for there 
is a Gothic architecture which is false and ever will be so, 
though we should all turn Goths, and lose our relish.” 

It is time to turn to Shaftesbury’s letters on politics, 
among which we may number a long letter to his father, 
written from Hamburg in 1689. He had to return to 
England, when he was finishing his grand tour after 
leaving Winchester, by this unusual way owing to “the 
happy occasion that made France too hot for us.” On 
this happy occasion, 1.e. the Revolution, he delivers his 
mind thus :— 

“ Bnt now, thank heavens, first for the cause of this last and 
greatest piece of my travel, our late purge from those promoters 
of the interest that was to have enslaved us to the horridest of 
all religions, and to the service of the usurpations and treacheries 
of that neighbouring crown that has aimed so long at the 
subjection of all Europe.” 

He had made his way from Venice to Vienna :— 

“T was very happy in the advantage I had to be there just 
before the opening of the campaign, when all the great men 
and officers in the Emperor’s service were there met from all 
parts to advise and receive instructions for the management of 
the war, the separation of their commands, and the division of 
the forces between Hungary and the Rhine.” 

From Austria he passed through Moravia and Bohemia, 
finding very primitive accommodation on the way. 
Next he visited Dresden and Berlin, where he much 
admired the Elector, his consort, and his court. “ The 
troops of the Elector are certainly the best soldiers in 
the empire.” “To-morrow I goto Amsterdam ... . 
an eight days’ journey. When I am there I have but a 
little arm ot sea to cross and I am with your lordship.” 
His fears of being intercepted by French pirates were 
not realised. 

After advising his father with premature gravity as to 
the education of his brotNer Maurice, who wasa handful 
to manage, he began to think of his own future. For 
the moment he declined a seat in Parliament, but after 
five years of study became a burgess for Poole, the 
interest of his family being strong in Dorsetshire, in 
which county was their seat at St. Giles, near Wimborne. 
In the House he was ever found the advocate of aay 
measure tending to preserve or increase civil liberty. 
The fatigues of close attendance, however, were too much 
for his feeble health, and he quitted the House at the 
dissolution in 1698. Soon afterwards he lived a year in 
Holland, where he made the acquaintance of some of 
his learned correspondents, as Joh. Le Clerc, previously 
mentioned ; Pierre Bayle, the sceptic ; and Benjamin 
Furly, an English Quaker merchant. To the latter he 
wrote after his return to England an account of his part 
in a General Election, at which the county endorsed 
William’s policy of forming a grand alliance against 
Louis XIV. The fourth Earl states that his father 
turned the scales in this Election. From the letter 
referred to we gather that he won over Wilts and Dorset, 
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He told Sir Rowland Gwinn, Minister at Hanover, when 
the General Election of 1705 was coming on, that owing 
to his bad health he should take no part and so be 
“ pretty secure against such a censure in a future House 
of Commons as was designed me in the beginning of 
this by the Tory party, for meddling too much in the 
affair of elections.” [He was then a peer.] In 1705 
we get the first of that series of letters to Lord Somers, 
which usually covered the dedication of Shaftesbury’s 
latest book to his correspondent. The first is in Shaftes- 
bury’s best style, as satirist of the Platonic kind. 

One of the most revealing of the letters is that 
addressed in October, 1706, to Pierre Coste, a French 
Protestant, whom his country lost by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. He was living in Holland, 
then the sanctuary of all persecuted friends of liberty. 
The letter is from beginning to end a dissertation on 
the mental development of Horace, as moralist. Very 
few have taken Horace seriously in such a réle, the 
greater part of his admirers being such because of his 
“curtosa felicitas” or because he is “ numerosus Horatius,” 
Not that Shaftesbury must be regarded as indifferent to 
these qualities in Horace, for in another letter he 
says :-— 

“ Such was the intolerable arrogance and rash decision of a 
very learned man (but ever inexcusable), Daniel Heinsius, who 
thus abominably treated Horace, and dismembered, dislocated 
and inverted him in places of all others the most correct, 
natural, fluent and beautiful to those who read Horace in 
another spirit and relish than that of pedantry.” 

To us, accustomed to regard Plato and Aristotle only as 
philosophical authorities among the ancients, Shaftes- 
bury’s more catholic appreciation of Marcus Aurelius, 
Epictetus, Seneca, and Horace is a little bewildering. 
During the same year we find him writing to M. 
Basnage, another French exile living in Holland, a 
generous tribute to the memory of Pierre Bayle, who 
had just died. Neither Shaftesbury nor his corre- 
spondent had allowed themselves to be moved by the 
general reproaches hurled at Bayle on account of his 
“scepticism.” The causes of M. Basnage’s exile and 
the country of his retreat induced Shaftesbury to record 
his pleasure at the growth in England of a public 
opinion sympathetic with French Protestants and in 
favour of maintaining friendly relations with the States- 
General. Gilbert Burnet, the “ Broad Church ” Bishop 
of Salisbury, had lately been uttering his mind plainly 
in this sense before the court. There is one passage in 
this letter, which indicates that we are coming to the 
closing years of Shaftesbury’s life :— 

“ Being excluded so much as I am from the public service 
by my ill health, which will not suffer me in the winter and 
chief season of business to live in or near our capital city, 
where coal is burnt, so that I am half banished from society and 
civil life, except when I am abroad in your towns of Holland 
where turf-fuel is used, which is as medicinal to me as the other 
is destructive.” 

These closing years, however, were lightened by the 
devotion of the wife, to whom he became engaged in 
so prosaic a fashion. He had been attached to another 
lady and the progress of this unsuccessful suit is related 
vaguely with an air of detachment suitable to his 
mature and tranquil character in letters to his intimate 
friends. He took his disappointment like a philosopher, 
being more interested in the universal than the indi- 
vidual. The lady whom he married was daughter of a 
Mr. Ewer, a solicitor, of Hertfordshire. He had not 
seen her since she was a little girl, but was encouraged 
in his negotiations by the fact that her elder sister had 
turned out a good wife. They only met after all 
formalities had been settled. To his friends he repre- 
sented the match as determined chiefly by his desire to 
preserve the family. He had waited seven years for his 
brother to marry, as he says in writing to Wheelock, 
his steward, and he seems to have regarded his brother’s 
failure to do so in the light of a grievance. 

Soon after the birth of his only child and heir, the 
fourth Earl, he began to see that if he would prolong 
his life he must seek the south of Europe. His aversion 





to the French Government led him to decline an invita- 
tion from that quarter to settle at Montpellier. He 
accepted, however, a pass to travel through the country, 
and went by easy stages to Lyons, Grenoble, and the 
Mont Cenis pass to Turin, where he spent part of 
September and October, 1711. The rest of his life was 
passed at Rome or Naples. The references to his health 
in the letters show that he realised that the long fight 
against asthma and other diseases could only have one 
end. He died at Naples the 15th of February, 1713. 
Though he lived into the eighteenth century he did not 
belong to it and had no part in the artificial spirit with 
which we associate it. He, like Berkeley, had all the 
sweetness, urbanity, sincerity of the best men of the 
seventeenth century. 


H. M. C. 





A MANX MINSTREL. 


Westminster : A. Constable and Co, 
London : Macmillan. 


LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN. 
Poems or T. E. Brown. 


Tue letters of T. E. Brown, author of Fo’c’s’le 
Yarns, letters that are in many ways singularly exu- 
berant and entertaining, are further interesting because 
they raise in a new way the whole problem of the publi- 
cation of private letters. Let no reader imagine, 
however, that there is anything lurid about them. 
Nothing worse is discovered against the morality of Mr. 
Brown than an admiration of Mr. Hall Caine. No 
skeleton in the family cupboard is revealed, except the 
one appalling figure of a father who was such a lover of 
style that he had a page of some English classic read to 
him before he answered an invitation. This latter anec- 
dote we have a sort of terror in repeating, because it is 
so obviously the kind of story that may go the round of 
the newspapers and the French translation books, and 
Lord Roberts, Mr. Vanderbilt, Talleyrand and Henri 
Quatre be successively credited with the habit of giving 
to the phrase “ has much pleasuye in accepting” some 
concentrated flavour of Burke. 

There is, we say, nothing moral or immoral about the 
correspondence : it is mostly full of uproarious levity, 
and yet, we will venture to say, not altogether in 
paradox, that it is somewhat too sacred for the light of 
day. It seems to us that frivolity is, in the secretive 
sense, far more sacred than seriousness; it is more 
fragile, more personal, more occult. Any one can see St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, but there may be only two people in 
the world who can see a particular joke. Biographers 
are sometimes accused of obtruding themselves: Mr. 
Irvine’s nobler error is rather that he forgets that he, 
who received most of these letters, was spiritually a 
collaborator in them. His friend, T. E. Brown, was 
playing upon his memories and purposes as on a piano: 
to us he is too often fingering on adumb keyboard. We 
fear, as we say, that the rampant camaraderie of these 
communications will be misunderstood and undervalued : 
it is not possible, properly speaking, to laugh irreverently 
at time, death and judgment—for they laugh best who 
laugh last ; but it is possible to laugh very irreverently 
at a joke. 

T. E. Brown, a perfect Celt, has no restraint ; his 
letters are full of ““ Ho! Ho’s!” and “ Ha! Ha’s!” like 
the refrain of an Elizabethan lyric. With schoolboy 
abruptness he makes remarks like “Isn’t Browning a 
ripper?” Throughout the work one feels that Kingsley 
is a ripper, that Newman is a ripper, that Dr. George 
Macdonald is a ripper. Now a letter like this is a bond 
between two men,and when one of them is cut off it, it 
flaps dismally in the wind. Weare quite sure the letter 
was splendid when Mr. Irvine received it ; we wish we 
had been Mr. Irvine ; but we were not, and therefore 
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do not read-what he read. The very essence of friend- 
ship is in this intermixture, in those great midnight con- 
versations in which the primary colours of separate 
personalities are mingled into incredible greens and 
purples, as rich and unrecoverable as a sunset. 

The author of Fo’c’s’le Yarns was a Manxman, and 
his poetry and letters are full of a somewhat new and 
original interpretation of the theory that the proper 
study of mankind is Man. He speaks of that island as 
if England and Ireland were dangerous rocks making 
its approach difficult for the Manx mariner. He was 
a typical Celt, and the hilarity to which we have alluded 
was only one side of this walking bundle of emotions. 
“T am a born sobber,” he said. But the most fascinating 
inconsistency of his character in this respect are the 
bursts of Chaucerian plainness of speech which give 
salt to his mystic piety. The born sobber exhibits him- 
self at times with the greatest cheerfulness as a born 
swearer. There is nothing in him of that mournful 
wealth of mind and translucient delicacy which give to 
certain modern Celtophiles the appearance, in the eye 
of the Philistine, of having a head full of religions and 
no leg to stand on. Brown had plenty of legs to stand 
on, like the escutcheon of his own Isle of Man. In fact, 
the only imaginary portrait we have formed of Mr. Brown 
is founded on that famous hieroglyph ; we are sure that 
he would stand on one leg and dance with the other two. 

Even in the letters, frantic and random as they are, 
T. E. Brown gives innumerable instances of a genuine 
literary instinct. The delightful apologue of Matthew 
Arnold “ in one of his raids” carrying away a Philistine 
maiden is worthy of that great man himself. The 
remark about his father’s literary taste, “to him style 
was an instinct of personal cleanliness,” hits the right 
nail on the head and is an excellent instance of the 
thing it describes. 

In an appropriate manner we are in a position at 
the same time to consider the full and handsome edition 
of Brown’s poems which Messrs. Macmillan have 
published. Those poems are far too voluminous 
to be accorded a detailed criticism here, but they 
are also far too remarkable to be passed over 
without some attempt at a general estimate. They 
exhibit in a singular manner most of the same merits and 
defects as the letters, and this is a good sign, for it 
shows that Brown was that not too common figure, 
what may be called a unanimous man. On the failing 
side, for example, they show that buoyant garrulity, that 
tendency to say too much, that quaint confidence that 
masses of personal reminiscence will be interesting to a 
reader, which we have remarked in the letters, but 
without the excuse of letter-writing. In their exclusive 
Manx spirit they often show that breezy delusion, not 
uncommon in small sects and nations, that they have 
the monopoly of the most obvious things, the spirit 
which once led a friend of ours to tell us that it was one 
of the inner doctrines of his church that lying was 
wrong. One mysterious detail we cannot help thinking 
is an instance of this, the note on p. 99 :—“ Jackdaw, 
Manx pronunciation, jackdaw.” It is gratifying to us to 
learn that in this matter we have been talking the most 
exquisite Manx from our cradle. On the side of merit, 
again, they have a racial flavour in a far higher sense. 
Mr. Yeats himself might not be ashamed of the expres- 
sion of the Celtic spirit in the lines about “an empty 
laugh :”"— 

™, ° ° ° God 

Who has within himself the secret springs 

Of all the lovely, causeless, unclaimed things, 

And loves them in his very heart of hearts.” 
But again, as we have said, there is nothing pallid or 
frail about his Celticism. It is rather that spirit “ brave 
and gay and faithful” which Stevenson, in his noble 
speech to the Samoan chiefs, attributed to his ancestor 
the Gael. The raw materials, at least, for one of the 
strongest poems that could be written are to be found 
in the verses called “ Risus Dei.” The dialect poems, 
the actual Fo’c’s’le Yarns, we may seem to have unduly 


subordinated, but they are pre-eminently things to be 
read and not criticised. They suffer from the poet’s 
fluency, but their truth gradually tightens its grip :-— 

Nw the beauty of the thing when childher plays is 

The terrible wonderful length the days is, 
is a sentence from all our autobiographies. Altogether, 
Mr. T. E. Brown may be hailed as one of our recent 
lyric exponents of what Lord Salisbury called “the 
Celtic Fringe —a fringe which is (to the credit of that 
statesman’s humour) considerably wider than the gar- 
ment. He is smaller than Mr. W. B. Yeats, as Man is 
smaller than Ireland. But we confess to some personal 
relief in finding one of our bards of the Gael cocking 
his feather with full-blooded vanity, as a contrast to 
those Irish poets who, in dwelling on the memory and 
wisdom of the green island, have too often forgotten 
that green is also, throughout her unconquerable history, 
the colour of folly and of hope. 


G. K. C. 





MODERN DUTCH ARTISTS. 

DuTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Max Rooses. Translated by F. Knowles. 
Low, Marston, and Co. 


Edited by 
London : Sampson - 


THESE biographies of a few modern Dutch artists, 
living and dead, compiled by brother artists and 
translated from the original Dutch, have all the fascina- 
tion of purely spontaneous work. In a word, the book, 
though without the slightest pretence to literary 
elegance, is delightful both as regards matter and 
illustration. We are not concerned .with what prin- 
ciple of selection, if any, has been followed in the 
choice of subjects; it matters very little, for we get 
glimpses of nearly every one who has striven for and 
gained honour in the art world of Holland during the 
past century. In the company, as it were, of the twelve 
apostles of art, whose lives are made the ostensible 
subject of these memoirs, we are introduced to other 
and possibly greater men, to Joseph Israels, “the sad 
painter,” to Bosboom and the brothers Maris. We 
become acquainted with the art life as it was lived at 
the Hague when the famous club known as the Pulchri 
Studio was the starting point and the centre of all good 
talent. We are made to see the influence for good 
that the great Millet, the most honoured Frenchman 
among Dutch artists, exercised on Dutch art. We are 
carried back to the days when Scheveningen, now a 
weak and unsightly edition of Ostend and _holida 

haunt for German Jews, was the Newlyn of the Dutc 

painting fraternity, when Oosterbeek, the Barbizon of 
Holland, was a sketchers’ paradise, and Laren, the 
beloved painting ground of Anton Mauve, a colony 
sacred to art alone. : 

With the exception of De Jong, all the men dealt 
with in these pages are known as painters of simple 
genre and landscape. Such have been the main supports 
of the national art since the seventeenth century. This 
devotion, however, to a certain style was more peculiar 
in the middle of the nineteenth century than it was in 
the earlier age. The modern Dutch artist did not 
regard himself seriously until he had been to study the 
historical school at Antwerp, the artistic centre that was 
nearest to Holland. Notwithstanding this, the classical 
influence of the Antwerp Academy does not seem in the 
majority of cases to have materially affected his after 
development. Similarly, Dutch artists are inclined to 
pride themselves on their aloofness from French or 
Italian ideals. Troyon and Diaz were scarcely admired, 
never followed, and Millet’s popularity in Holland was 
the exception to a general rule. And here it may be 
remarked that there is one lesson that this book teaches 
very clearly—namely, the eminently paintable..character 
of Holland itself and the unsuspected variety of type 
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and scenery to be found therein. People who have never 
seen the country are inclined to imagine that all its 
landscape consists of marshes and canals, and that all 
its people are equally flat-faced and equally unintelligent. 
To such it may come as a surprise to learn that “ if you 
name Guelderland, North Holland and Drenthe, you 
name three provinces as different in character and 
nature as the fair-haired Swedish maiden, the Italian 
black-eyed beauty and the French piquante coquette.” 
Similarly, the fisherfolk of Scheveningen and the Zuider- 
zee are as different from the countryman of Friesland 
as that countryman is different from a citizen of Haarlem 
or the Hague. Yet it must not be thought that our 
modern Dutch artist was so proud of the beauties of his 
native land that he never painted anywhere else. On the 
contrary, sketching excursions to foreign countries were 
almost as popular as the preliminary visit to Antwerp. 
Nakken patronised Normandy and Limburg, because he 
found in both those provinces the stalwart horses that 
he loved to draw. Others went even further afield. 
But at their prime, or a little before, they mostly showed 
a disposition to revert to the home types, the Scheven- 
ingen fishers, the interiors of humble dwellings, the 
cattle in the meadows, or whatever their métier might 
be. It is almost as if the direct spirit of Dutch art was 
more easily satisfied at home than abroad. Possibly, 
also, the standard of beauty attained by purely Dutch 
artists commanded the best prices from outsiders, which 
after all is a consideration that very few artists of very 
few countries can afford to ignore. Philip Sadée, for 
instance, travelled widely and never lost an opportunity 
for a sketch, but the bulk of his pictures deal with “ the 
history of the Scheveningen fisher folk,” and these are 
the pictures that have gained him comfort at home and 
fame abroad. In England, indeed, these same fisher- 
folk met with so much appreciation that Sadée’s 
biographer makes special mention of the fact. Mauve, 
too, is made the opportunity for a candid compliment to 
our perspicacious picture-buyers. Thus :—“ Although 
Englishmen have not an artistic name among foreigners, 
— have always been the first to find out a good thing 
and have it, too, at any price.” Only a few English 
artists are of the same opinion; but that is another 
matter. 

The “ grey school ” of Anton Mauve is treated with 
sympathy and insight in this volume. Valkenburg, also, 
would, if he were alive, have cause to congratulate 
himself on a biographer who tells very forcefully the 
tale of a wonderful triumph over difficulties. From a 
drawing master this artist became another drawing 
master, and yet another and another, till by courage and 
perseverance he painted something that brought him 
into notice. Poor Valkenburg! He never gained so 
high a position that, like Constant Artz and De Jong, he 
could rent the big hall of the Pulchri Studio—as these 
artists did successively, after the Studio had been given 
up by the members—but he left a record of honest and 
useful work. And so we pass from story to story, each 
with a fresh interest. Incidentally we stumble across a 
home-truth or two. Here is the annihilation of a very 
popular fallacy :— 

“ People are quite wrong when they say that every landscape 
painter sees the green shades of the meadows through different 
coloured glasses. They will argue thus: ‘Look at the pale 
green of Van Borslen, how different to the green of Storten- 
beker—very well, but please notice how the shades of grass 
vary in every province of Holland. Not only are the tints of 
colour different, but the cattle have a different formation and 
even the people are different, not only outwardly in appearance 
and costume, but inwardly in mind and character. It would 
seem as if the land, with man and beast, went hand in hand 
‘in the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace.’” 

Elsewhere the question of “town versus country” 
is sanely discussed from the artist’s point of view :— 

“ Many an artist has discovered that to paint exclusively one 
style and one spot narrows his ideas. He becomes too accus- 
tomed to the ways of his beloved, and ends by loving her less 
and less every day. . ‘ The ideal for an artist is that 
the style of landscape he particularly affects should be within 
easy reach, yet not at his very door. Certain it is that for a 
young artist who has not yet reached the top of his tree isola- 


tion is a mistake. In the centre of a big town, where the 
artistic circle is large and where artists are continually rubbing 
up against each other, and visiting eachother’s studios . .. . 
is, undoubtedly, the best place for beginners, and enlarges their 


views. . . . . Many an artist has discovered to his cost 
that isolation in the provinces for a long time is the worst thing 
possible. His cock crowed the best because it was the only 


cock of the walk.” 

As we have said, the translation has no literary pre- 
tentions; the punctuation is erratic and at times 
puzzling ; once or twice we are painfully reminced of 
cheap American journalism ; and there are things that 
might very well have been left out—notably a dreary 
doggerel ode to the river Vecht. The charm, however, 
lies in the strain of personal enthusiasm which is all- 
pervading ; we see the joys and sorrows, the aims and 
ambitions of these painters through the veil of their art. 
How vivid are the written pictures of struggle and 
achievement the reader must judge for himself. We 
need only assure that reader that the note of familiarity 
is entirely free from offence. Lavish and artistic illus- 
trations make the book interesting to the merest lay- 
reader, whilst for the man or woman of cosmopolitan 
artistic tastes it is a valuable contribution to the art 
history of our own times, a work to cherish and to read 
more than once. 





F. J. M. 





THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY. 


THE SCIENCE OF CrIviLIsaTION. By Cecil Balfour Phipson 
London : Sonnenschein and Co. 


Lovers of the unorthodox in opinion will find much to 
interest them in The Science of Civilisation, wherein Mr. 
Phipson expounds his ideas on the principles of agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial prosperity ; and if 
it is a new political economy which he teaches, it is 
taught with a lucidity and conviction which compel 
admiration, if they fail always to command assent. For 
the boldness of a writer must be acknowledged who 
lays it down that “ the vaunted conclusions of orthodox 
Economists upon the vital questions of property, rent, 
wages, profits, credit, debt, security, money, dividends 
all are intellectually false, and when long enough 
enforced, socially disastrous.” 

The author endeavours to prove “the absolute 
falsity” of the three main intellectual supports of the 
existing social economy—(1) The Malthusian theory of 
population, which sets a food limit to the possible 
increase of population on the earth; (2) the Roman 
theory of Justice, which makes the enforcement of the 
payment of private debts one of the duties of the State ; 
(3) the Philosophic Theory of Man, which declares his 
Reason to be his sole and efficient guide of conduct. 
The chapter on the Law of Social Development, in 
which he deals with the Malthusian theory, is one of 
great interest ; nor can one be too thankful to a writer 
who in these days, when such terms from biology as 
“the survival of the fittest” or “the struggle for exist- 
ence” are so habitually misapplied to politics, exposes 
the fallacy of the supposed analogy. The author points 
out with much force how every stage of human develop- 
ment—the hunting, the pastoral, the agricultural and 
the industrial—has seen an increasingly larger popula- 
tion go hand in hand with a general rise in the standard 
of living, and his comforting conclusion is that every 
increase in population is, under proper conditions, pro- 
ductive of greater plenty at the cost of the same or less 
labour. The experience of the world to the present 
time would certainly seem to support this conclusion, 

It is less easy to follow Mr. Phipson in his denuncia- 
tion of Roman Law and of Human Reason. He would 
have us reject absolutely the false economic principle 
“ animating that great body of Pagan Law which has so 
long impeded the free development of the Christian 
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world,” and adopt instead “the true economic principles 
animating the ignored and misunderstood Table of 
Hebrew Law.” “ The logical glamour” of the Roman 
Civil Law “ has hypnotised the intellects of some of the 
world’s greatest men,” but it is nevertheless “ rooted in 
personal slavery,” and serves no other purpose than to 
“ enforce, with all the powers of the State, a false theory 
of Rent, a false theory of Wages, a false theory of 
Money, a false theory of Credit.””. Opposed to this in 
every respect is Hebrew Law, to which the world is 
bidden revert, and the author reconciles Christian ethics 
with scientific economics by an eloquent plea to make 
the Bible the sole guide and standard of conduct. He 
will make no terms with Reason : the Bible and Reason 
are “natural and necessary foes.” How then is it, one 
may ask, that on so many points the code of the Bible 
corresponds with the dictates of reason? And how can 
the Bible make any appeal to mankind save through the 
portal of this despised reason ? But, says Mr. Phipson, 
“the fate of the world depends upon the Bible being 
reverenced as true and increasingly obeyed as infallible,” 
and in the absolute identity which he claims to have 
discovered between Scriptural ethics and _ scientific 
economics we arrive for the average man at a plain 
reference to the Bible for the solution of all economical 
problems. 

In that part of his work which deals with pure 
economics Mr. Phipson treats of banking and of the 
currency in a novel and striking manner. Such a work 
as The Science and Practice of Banking he classes with 
the Higher Criticism of the Bible, and The Principles of 
Political Economy among the fatal fruits of ‘ pure” 
reason. He condemns the whole system of modern 
banking as founded on fraud, and fraught with the 
possibilities of a widespread financial collapse. ‘ What 
other name,” he asks, “ accurately classifies the advance 
by banking brokers to merchants of hoards entrusted to 
them for safe keeping by depositors but ‘ Breach of 
Trust,’ or ‘Embezzlement ?’” As the supply of legal 
gold pounds falls far short of the gold purporting to be 
behind all the cheques which pass as money and fulfil 
its functions, the safety of our present system depends 
wholly on depositors not demanding the legal pounds 
which belong to them. The following passage makes 
the author’s position clear :— 

“ The ‘science’ of modern banking, which begins with the 
systematic embezzlement and circulation of private deposits, 
ends with the systematic fabrication and issue of spurious 
money, so that the 130,000,000 of legal pounds now circulating 
in Great Britain outside banks consist of nothing but private 
deposits embezzled by broking bankers, not a single unit of 
which but would lie idle in their safes, did they faithfully dis- 
charge their function as bankers; and the 1,170,000,000 of 
bank deposits, upon which all British cheques are drawn, 
consist of nothing but ledger entries, representing the promise 
of borrowers to repay legal pounds, not existing to this extent 
in the whole civilised world, nor to any extent in Great Britain, 
other than the 130,000,000 already in use.” 

The remedy for the dangers involved in this system is, 
according to the author, not Bimetallism, but the under- 
taking of banking functions by the State, and the 
conversion into legal money by the State of the 
fictitious deposits now accumulated in British banks, 
through the issue of paper pound units to the extent of 
the amount of such fictitious deposits. 

Unlikely as it seems that Mr. Phipson’s theories on 
this subject should come to be translated into fact, his 
treatment of the whole question is well deserving of 
consideration and attention. So too is his theory. of the 
proper functions of Government, and of the relations of 
Government to the governed. Among the duties of 
Government he would place the facilitation of transport 
and traffic, and his suggestion that much of the time 
now idly spent by soldiers in superfluous drill might be 
well spent in such productive employment as the making 
of highways will appeal to all who would fain see some 
relief “from that now crushing burthen of civilisation, 
the support of vast armies of idle soldiers.” Of great 
interest too is the chapter which deals with existing 
British trade, with its collection of consular opinions 





from all parts of the world to the effect that the chief 
present danger to that trade lies inthe greater inadapta- 
bility of the British merchant, as compared with the 
foreign merchant, to the changing needs and fancies of 
the markets whose custom is sought. The reader may 
dissent from many of Mr. Phipson’s conclusions, but he 
will perforce admit that the work as a whole is one 
which is the result of much pains and thought, interest- 
ing alike from the novelty of its views as from the vigour 
wherewith they are expounded. 


J. A. FARRER. 





AN INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER. 


FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By Henry Newbolt. 
and Co. 


London : Nisbet 


But for the odious stigma which experience attaches to 
the name, Mr. Newbolt’s volume might be ranked as a 
boy’s book ; after all, there can be no ambition more 
exalted than the desire to produce a good book of that 
class. This is not a work for scholars, or for students ot 
history, for it is without notes or additions of any kind, 
adheres to no text and gives only some fragments of the 
Chronicle. Mr. Newbolt has concluded, and not with- 
out reason, that the only parts of Froissart that would 
attract the public of to-day are the parts about England, 
and as he has no objection to that way of looking at 
history, he gives the public this opportunity. His work 
is certainly done well. The groundwork is a body of 
selections from the translation of Sir John Bourchier, 
Lord Berners, which is the most literary, though not the 
fullest or most learned version of the Chronicle. The 
spelling and diction is modernised, but not to any painful 
extent, and something is added which appears in no pre- 
vious English edition of Froissart. The pleasant story of 
the game of chess between King Edward III. and the 
Countess of Salisbury, Mr. Newbolt tells us in his Intro- 
duction, has never been translated before, and we can 
answer for it that the two most important versions in our 
language say nothing of it. How the mind of such a 
man as Berners could pass it by is a mystery; unless 
indeed the original he studied was itself abridged. Here 
Mr. Newbolt is indebted probably to the great French 
edition of the Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove, the merit 
of which he acknowledges. He has, of course, trans- 
lated the passage into archaic English. 

Froissart’s picture of the life of England is, of 
course, Only a picture of the life of English chivalry, 
which was very much like that of the chivalry of Western 
Europe at large. It is a splendid pageant which he 
describes, a lite which no romance ever yet written 
helps us to understand. The age was one in which 
war was the only thought of the vast majority 
of the ruling classes. The speech of Thomas 
of Gloucester, which is full of that spirit, has one 
passage with something of a modern ring. “We 
should now make better war than ever was made before,” 
he exclaims, in protesting against a truce with the 
French ; “for now all the flower of the chivalry of 
France is either taken or slain”—at the disaster of 
Nicopolis. When no war was to be had tournaments 
were held. On one occasion “there was great dancing 
and jousting the space of fifteen days ; the Lord John, 
eldest son to the Viscount Beaumont in England, was 
slain in the jousts.” We are reminded of the Lady 
Hameline of Croye in Quentin Durward, who told of the 
passage of arms at Haflinghem, which “cost the lives 
of two adventurous knights,” and the great tournament 
of Strasbourg, where “ten knights were slain in the 
lists.” Clearly this was the test of a successful affair of 
the kind. 

We are thoroughly in agreement with Mr. Newbolt 
when he says that it is not only boys who are apt, in 
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reading the Chronicle, to “turn more hastily those pages 
where the names have a foreign look, and stay longer 
where they come upon England and the Englishmen.” 
It is natural and desirable that it should be so. But it 
is a question with us whether it is good to have it put 
beyond our power to so much as glance at those 
“foreign” pages. Mr. Newbolt would be the last to 
deny that English patriotism could only be strengthened 
and widened by an occasional thought about other 
peoples. Our love of our country stands in no need of 
protection. We confess we would rather read, with all 
its imperfections on this score, the great Chronicle of 
which Gray wrote :— 

“T rejoice you have met with Froissart ; he is the Herodotus 
of a barbarous age ; had he but had the luck of writing in as 
good a language, he might have been immortal! His locomo- 
tive disposition (for then there was no other way of learning 
things), his simple curiosity, his religious credulity, were much 
like those of the old Grecian. When you have tant chevaucé 
as to get to the end of him, there is Monstrelet waits to take you 
up, and will set you down at Philip de Commines.” 


E. C. 





THE WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


THE WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE. By R. de Maulde de la 
Claviére. Translated by G. H. Ely. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 


M. DE MAULDE DE LA CLAVIERE is a learned and accom- 
plished gentleman, who has been through the Ecole des 
Chartes, written a solid history of the reign of Louis XIL., 
and made for himself an excellent reputation among 
students of the Renaissance period. To these achieve- 
ments he adds the advantages of an acquaintance with 
the works of Ruskin, Tolstoi, Bourget and Huysmans, 
and, indeed, with most of the fashionable literature of 
the day. Mr. Ely, who translates the book under con- 
sideration, assures us in addition that M. de Maulde “ is 
a wit with the curiosity and patience of a scholar, and a 
scholar with the temperament of an artist,” and gives 
him other very handsome testimonials. The Women of 
the Renaissance does just enable the English reader to 
see how Mr. Ely has arrived at his exalted estimate of 
M. de Maulde’s genius and literary charm. There can 
be no question about the learning, in spite of the fact 
that the translator has suppressed the greater part of the 
footnotes in the original, and the volume abounds with 
the curious and lively anecdote of a well-stored mind. 
There are also many scintillations of wit, and profuse 
showers of agreeable and meritorious sentiment. We 
can well understand that M. de Maulde is a most 
variously informed and delightful talker. But notwith- 
standing all these merits, the book in its English form is 
difficult toread through. It is too long, too sentimental, 
too florid, and too confused in arrangement. There is 
no reason why the anecdotes should occur where they 
do, and the continual flux of rhapsody, though it may 
do very well in French, strikes false upon the English 
ear. Here, for instance, is a passage chosen at 
random :— 

“She perished, poor duchess, at her post as a charitable 
vendor of love—perished in flames, like the salamander! No 
man came to her aid, none even paused to mourn her. Three 
young English maidens named Seymour erected to her a frail 
monument of verse under the auspices of her niece, but, save 
for one devoted friend, Sainte-Marthe, whose enthusiastic 
funeral oration nevertheless provoked the liveliest criticisms, 
men maintained a remarkable silence.” 

Why bring in the salamander? And how do you erect 
a frail monument of verse under the auspices of a niece? 
If M. de Maulde could only have condescended to tell 
his tale a little more simply, to eliminate his philo- 
sophical digressions upon the problems of sex (which 
are not particularly profound or interesting), together 
with his lengthy quotations from Ruskin and_ the 
Imitatio Christi, if, in a word, he could only have been 


a little less exuberant, his book would have been the 
better. A really great book it would not have been, for 
it is deficient in intellectual force and analytical power. 
But it would have been a worthy reflex of a highly 
interesting temperament—a temperament so emotional 
that it weeps among archives, and so studious that it 
documents its tears. . 


H. L. F. 





SOME BIOGRAPHY AND A MORAL, 


THE EARL OF ROoSEBERY, K.G. An Illustrated Biography. By 
Jane T. Stoddart. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


THE Duke of Wellington was once asked by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton to accept the dedication of a song. He 
replied declining the honour on the ground that a man 
in his position was “much exposed to authors.” Lord 
Rosebery may reasonably complain of Miss Jane 
Stoddart’s Biography that he has been much exposed 
to authoresses. Here is a seemly volume clothed with 
a certain sumptuosity of binding and bearing Lord 
Rosebery’s coat-of-arms and family motto on the cover, 
which is also coloured in the Imperial purple. It tells 
us some things about Lord Rosebery which are doubt- 
less interesting to some people. “ His short jacket,” 
says Miss Stoddart, “never varies in its fashion.” “In 
the country,” she informs us, “ he is often to be seen in 
a morning coat of black serge.” He has a “ quiet taste 
in button-holes.”. When he appeared in the pictur- 
esque costume of Horace Walpole at the Duchess 
of Devonshire’s Ball it was said that the diamond 
buttons sewn on his green velvet coat were alone 
worth a small fortune. We have also a lady-like 
record of Lord Rosebery’s pursuits and amusements. 
He is, says Miss Stoddart, “such a capital shot that 634 
rabbits have been known to fall to his guns in four 
hours.” It would be interesting to know what was Lord 
Rosebery’s weapon on this historic occasion—it must 
have been a battery of Maxims at least. Lord Rose- 
bery’s travelling habits when he is at the Durdans are 
thus described :— 

“ He can live at Epsom in the simple, unpretentious style 
that he loves, mingling on terms of frank equality with his 
neighbours, strolling or riding with his children over the breezy 
stretches of the Downs, and often in the morning travelling up 
to town with the City men in an ordinary first-class carriage.” 

Such condescension is, indeed, rare in our public men. 
When Lord Rosebery goes deer-stalking with the Duke 
of Sutherland he spends most of the day in the open 
air. When he goes to an agricultural show he talks 
about the weather and the crops. With such memorabilia 
does Miss Jane Stoddart cheat the weary hours. 
However, no life of Lord Rosebery could be 
quite empty of interest, and Miss Stoddart’s keep- 
sake, while it cannot be accepted as a serious 
account of Lord Rosebery’s career, does furnish 
some notion of its external features. Externality, 
indeed, is Miss Stoddart’s note. She tells us some- 
thing about Lord Rosebery’s houses and _ horses, 
his pleasant ways with people, his church-going, his 
engaging youth and early manhood. Now and then, 
indeed, she lights on an incident of some import, and she 
may even be said to present some kind of recognisable 
picture of her subject. What is the impression that one 
gathers from it? It is that of a gracetul, many-sided, 
and accomplished man of the world, who is almost a 
statesman, wholly an orator, and not far from a man of 
letters, but who, in all the abundant phases of his life, 
has never had to struggle with all his might for a single 
object which Fortune did not lay at his feet. The 
judgment of him by his Eton master, Mr. Cory, stands, 
indeed, to this day. “I would give you a piece of 
plate,” he writes to one of his colleagues, “if you will 
get that lad to work. He is one of those who like the 
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palm without the dust.” Certain it is that the palm has 
come to him without the dust; without the glorious 
rush and confusion of the chariot race :— 
“ Metaque fervidis. 
“ Evitata rotis.” 

It is for these reasons that any account of Lord 
Rosebery’s career testifies to the satisfaction of certain 
respectable but worldly ambitions—the marriage to a 
great heiress, the winning of the Derby, the attainment 
of the Premiership—but contains no passages suggest- 
ing an atmosphere of steady intellectual and moral 
pursuit. In this respect Lord Rosebery stands almost 
alone among his contemporaries and predecessors in 
English public life. Greville describes Mr. Gladstone 
at a critical point in his career as “ tempest-tossed ” and 
almost shipwrecked. Disraeli’s early public life was 
crowded with misfortunes. Bright’s influence with his 
countrymen was reduced to nothing at a period when 
they had most reason to be grateful to him. On the 
other hand, if we except the election of 1895, for which 
Lord Rosebery was only partially responsible, no 
crushing disasters in the battle of life have ever fallen 
on Lord Rosebery’s head. But then he has never run 
the race so keenly as to attain the greater mastery at 
which men like Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Chamberlain have 
aimed, or to risk the fall which waits on the truly 
courageous Career, 

It cannot fairly be said that this is entirely Lord 
Rosebery’s fault. It has also been the misfortune partly 
of his birth and partly of the accidents of his early life. 
He was a peer at a time when most ambitious young 
men of his rank and quality are seeking an entrance 
into the House of Commons. And in his later years the 
chief piece of routine work which fell to his lot, and 
at which he wrought with singular energy and devotion, 
was the chairmanship of the London County Council. 
It is impossible for any one who looks at politics as I 
regard them to feel that since that phase of Lord 
Rosebery’s public service his contribution to English life 
has been in keeping with its earlier promise. The best 
and the most hopeful thing that can be said about 
it is that it is an unfinished contribution, and that 
it still rests with Lord Rosebery to do something 
which can be described in other terms than those we 
apply to superficially charming or dazzling achievement. 
It is indeed a misfortune of the zsthetic temperament, 
of which Lord Rosebery is an example, that its almost 
unconscious aim is the production of agreeable rather 
than solid results. Lord Rosebery, as we all know, can 
be extremely agreeable. He is an orator ; he is a wit ; 
he has an alert and intelligent personality. But like the 

oung man in the Gospels, who had great possessions, 
e never seems to have fitted himself out for the life 
either of the disciple or of the Master. I think that 
this is a great misfortune—indeed, that it is a national 
loss. English life, which can be lived so pleasantly 
and so gracefully by many of its citizens, has also more 
snares for the intellect and the will than perhaps any 
contemporary form of highly civilised society. Lord 
Rosebery has made a certain contribution to its more 
strenuous side, but that contribution has not been 
as deep and as lasting as it ought to have been. And 
to that fact Miss Jane Stoddart’s biography is a 
sufficient, if an unconscious, witness. 


H. W. MASSINGHAM. 





CHARTRES. 


THE CiTyY OF CHARTRES: ITS CATHEDRAL AND CHURCHES, By 
H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A., Author of Gloucester, Tewkesbury, &c. 
With Forty-seven Illustrations. (Handbooks to Continental 
Churches.) London : George Bell and Sons. 


Tue author of Gloucester and Tewkesbury provides the 
admirer of Gothic architecture with a booklet on the 


building styled by Didron, who studied its every detail, 
“unique, and the most curious monument of France ”"— 
the cathedral of Chartres. 

Attractively bound and excellently printed, the little 
book, illustrated with forty-seven views, most of 
them from photographs by the author, will prove 
useful to the tourist whose ignorance of French pre- 
cludes his making use of the compendious and similar 
manual by the Abbé Clerval. 

Prefacing with a summary history of the town, and 
the legend of the Druidical stone inscribed virgini pari- 
turae (such a stone was found in 1833 at Chalons-sur- 
Marne), the writer leaves aside the question of so remote 
and hazy an origin of the oldest church of France, 
justly observing that it “ cannot be exhaustively treated 
in the space at command,” though possibly a Druidical 
temple may have become a shrine of the new creed, 
said to have been introduced into Gaul during the life- 
time of St. Peter. 

The reader is told how, after undergoing the usual 
vicissitudes of early churches, and having been five 
times destroyed by tire, the cathedral was rebuilt in the 
beginning of the eleventh century by Bishop Fulbert, to 
suffer from yet another conflagration, which, while 
mercifully sparing to posterity the western front and its 
towers, enforced the reconstruction of the remainder of 
the edifice, a reconstruction carried out so efficiently 
during the thirteenth century that the asseveration of 
William le Breton as to its having henceforth nothing to 
fear from earthly fire to the Day of Judgment remains 
true at all events to-day. 

Like all French cathedrals, that of Chartres has 
been damaged by improvements, and the author of the 
handbook stigmatises the vandalisms of the architect, 
Chartiére, as well as that huge incongruity, Bridan’s 
Assumpticn—dubbed salanée by’ Huysmans in La 
Cathédrale. “The quite recently lost chance of restoring 
Bridan’s bas-reliefs out of the church” is indeed to be 
regretted, and we can only devoutly hope that a day may 
come when this sculptor’s eyesores will be removed. 

That the Last Judgment of the south porch “is one 
of the best, if not the best representation of this awe- 
inspiring theme,” we may be permitted to doubt, seeing 
that the subject is treated more graphically elsewhere 
(at least in the matter of hideous and grotesque demons), 
notably at Bourges and Troyes. 

Mr. Massé prudently refrains from challenging the 
generally accepted date—the first half of the twelfth 
century—ascribed by Voge and others to the figures of 
the west front, though Monsieur A. Marignan, in his 
review Le Moyen Age, argued not long ago to the effect 
that the greater part of them are fifty years younger, 
posterior to the great fire of 1294. 

He concisely expresses the impression produced by 
this pile of masonry:— 

“ At first sight the massiveness of the proportions strike one 
the most, but studied pigce by piece the thoughtfulness of the 
construction will become evident. . While simple 
and restrained the sense of strength in the building is 
enormous.” 

The peculiar flying buttresses admired by Viollet-le- 
Duc are described as 

“composed of an upper and a lower portion, further 
strengthened by an arcade with round-headed arches, each 
consisting of two blocks of stone, and supported by short 
massive shafts. The arrangement resembles the segment of a 
wheel with its spokes. The ruggedly severe character of the 
work is noteworthy, and perhaps it was the appearance of these 
buttresses that made Racine say— La cathédrale de Chartres 
est grande, mais un peu barbare.’”’ 

Of the south tower he writes :— 


“ The enormous size of the blocks of stone will strike the 
attention of the most casual visitor; but others will note the 
union of massive simplicity with perfect grace, and agree with 
Viollet-le-Duc, who wrote of this tower ‘ that it was the finest 
work of the kind in France. . . . The transition from the 
square tower to the octagonal fléche or spire is a masterpiece 
that has never been surpassed. Everything has been carefully 
thought out beforehand, and nothing left to chance.’ ” 


Thus Viollet-le-Duc, who adds that this tower will 
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be still standing when the rest of the building has become 
aruin. (Modern builders, please note.) 

Mr. Massé apparently possesses a happy faculty of 
conjuring to himself mirages, for, according to him, “ it 
needs but a little stretch of the imagination to picture 
the church with its nine towers, or rather with its eight 
towers, all helping to set off the grace of that in the 
centre.” For my part I own to having experienced a 
melancholy sense of regret at the absence of what would 
have been a sublimely grandiose group. 

Speaking of the north porch, “soon, no doubt ’— 
as that of the south actually is—‘“in the hands of the 
restorer,” when “ probably many of the statues will be 
entirely remade,” he remarks “ there are some who will 
be glad to have seen it before this takes place.” A hint 
to would-be students of this world-renowned agglomera- 
tion of 700 figures, at one time all resplendent in colour. 

We are reminded by the writer that the cathedral 
is the /ocus classicus for the study of glass of the thirteenth 
century, besides possessing three twelfth-century win- 
dows, while the neighbouring church of St. Pierre, 
which he calls ‘“ more pleasing in many respects than 
the more famous cathedral,” offers specimens of the 
succeeding century. St. Aignan, in Vienna, is noted for 
sixteenth-century glass with some of the nineteenth as 
well. 

The exquisite choir screen—worth a visit in itseli— 
is described as, next to that of Laon, the largest in 
France, but not too large for the pre-Revolution 
ceremonies in which often about 200 priests, deacons, 
choristers, attendants and others, took part in the 
ordinary services. ‘ Quite different from the partera at 
Amiens, which is painted, or from that at Alby, which is 
flamboyant in style, this screen may be fairly taken as 
the finest specimen in France ”—all the more deplorable, 
therefore, that unrestricted “access to the ambulatory 
and lack of proper supervision render it easy for 
residents, pilgrims and visitors, to scribble their names 
on the walls,” as has been done to a ruinous extent. 

One of the illustrations represents the labyrinth or 
licue (one of the few remaining examples), thus named 
from occupying an hour to go over with the prescribed 
devotions :— 

“Some have thought the track when piously followed on the 
knees was a practical reminder of the road which Christ was 
forced to take on the way to Calvary, so that the stations of the 
Cross may be in some way a more comfortable survival of these 
labyrinthine progresses. Others have thought they were for 
the use of the faithful who could not go to the ‘ Crusades, but 
who could at any rate pray for the success of their absent 
friends.’ ” 

The Englishman inspecting the treasury will be 
reminded of the occupation of 1420 by “a slab of verd- 
antique, surrounded by a border of silver gilt, very 
delicately chased,” known as /’autel des Anglais. 

Art devotees should not forget that Chartres is but 
forty-seven miles from Paris and that two, not to say 
more, summer days can be delightfully occupied in the 
examination of its incomparable pile. 


S. N. V. 





PUNCH AND WATER. 


PEEPS INTO PUNCH. By J. Holt Schooling. London: George 
Newnes. 


Tue English, according to Mr. Schooling, are a plain 
people who take their pleasures sadly, rarely make a 
pun and look upon the efforts of the Comic Press with 
bewilderment and suspicion. This attitude is largely 
due to ignorance. People are usually too timid to 
inquire the meaning of puzzling or complicated jokes, 
and much excellent tooling is thereby lost to the world. 
But Mr. Schooling has changed all that. No one need 
now be afraid of misunderstanding Punch. With 
admirable care Mr. Schooling has sifted, collected, and 


reproduced specimens of humour from the pencils of 
every Punch artist since the first number in 1841, down 
to the present day. 

This alone is a kindness, but we are given the 
additional luxury of explanatory notes. Many previous 
difficulties are thereby smoothed away. Thus, instead 
of cudgelling one’s brains over the expression “ Few 
d’esprit,” one has merely to refer to the comments and 
he delicate witticism is instantly made clear. We are 
also particularly instructed as to which illustrations may 
properly be termed “funny.” But, however great a 
support to unstable minds guaranteed funniness may be, 
we advise our commentator to be careful. No man 
will brook dictation in this matter. Risking even the 
accusation of not possessing a sense of humour (the 
most galling insult that malice can devise), we have 
most of us had occasion now and then to declare 
that our best friend’s favourite joke could amuse no one 
short of an idiot. Probably no subject has provoked 
more feud, bitterness and spite than the “ test of humour ” 
(salad and spinach are still fresh in our memories) ; and 
if Mr. Schooling continues this arbitrary labelling the 
consequences (for him) may be most disastrous. 

For those who have never heard of Punch this 
volume may serve as an introduction. We who have 
long been familiar with Mr. Briggs, Butania and Mrs. 
Ponsonby de Tomkyns rejoice that any accident should 
make them better known to the public. Students of 
Victorian history may gather much instruction from 
Tenniel’s cartoons. The point of view of Society is 
always interesting. 

Peeps into Punch has evidently been a labour of love, 
and it would be ungrateful to suggest that it had in any 
degree been thrown away. But, at the same time, we 
must candidly confess that we prefer our Punch 
“neat.” 





AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 


YALE: HER CAmpus, CLAss-Rooms, AND ATHLETICS. By .Liwis 
Sheldon Welch and Walter Camp, with an Introduction by 
Samuel J. Elder. London: John Macqueen. 


YALE may fairly be taken to stand as the foremost of 
American universities, peculiarly the national institution 
of America. Nor is it difficult to see why this is the 
case. In its history and traditions it has kept close to 
the American spirit. It is a place for work, mental and 
physical ; it is a place of fine enthusiasms, and it is above 
all democratic. Harvard is of older foundation, four 
other universities claim a greater number of students, 
three others, in these days of lavish bequests, have even 
a greater yearly income. Yet Yale, too, has the dignity 
of age, has crowded class-rooms, and an enormous 
endowment fund. 

Mr. Welch has written a very readable account of 
the Yale of to-day. But he has done more than this. 
He has in reality given a history of Yale, from its 
foundation in 1701, tracing the origin and growth of 
its various departments, giving copious details of old 
customs and traditions, sketches of prominent men who 
have been connected with the institution, and ample 
information as to the university buildings. Mr. Walter 
Camp, who has been active in the management of 
athletics at Yale, and who is well known as a writer on 
athletic subjects, contributes the third part of the 
volume, recording with sufficient fulness the history of 
the various sports at Yale, with details of every contest 
of importance in which representatives of the University 
have been engaged. 

The education of the present day has been distin- 
guished from that of the past by terming it education by 
seduction, rather than by compulsion. During the first 
two years at Yale, however, the older method survives, 
but slightly tempered by the new. In the latter part of 
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the course there is rather a wide range of elective, but 
at first the list of studies to be pursued in the academic 
department is almost wholly required, and attendance 
at all lectures and recitations is obligatory ; so, too, is 
daily attendance at early morning chapel, and in his life 
with his fellows the student is held as steadily and more 
relentlessly to some kind of labour. The men of each 
year are associated in classes, and the organization of 
these classes—the only substitute for the English college 
system—becomes a great restraining and controlling 
power. 

It has been said above that Yale isa place of fine 
enthusiasms. They might thus be summarized from the 
account given by Mr. Welch :— We are set among a 
people whose riches overflow ; whose muscles are tense ; 
whose heart is restless with a sense of might and 
responsibility, among whom the thoughtful are anxious 
only that a power without parallel may be wiscly 
applied for the blessing of the world. We believe that 
men are most to be moved from their better sides, that 
they prefer to be appealed to on grounds of a little 
clearer reason or higher truth than those to which they 
are used. We believe that in this land of ours, the best 
rewards in any line, whether direct or final, will come 
to him who stands sturdily and cheerfully for what he 
knows is truth and for what he believes is right.’ This 
is the spirit which is everywhere in evidence at Yale, a 
spirit which is careless of cynical sneers, and which is 
too much in earnest ever to deserve the taunt of gush. 

Yale is, as well, intensely democratic. In the 
chapter entitled “ The Poor Student’s Opportunities,” 
Mr. Welch, besides enumerating the many prizes which 
may be won by the able and deserving student, describes 
the various means to which poor students resort in order 
to pay the expenses of their University course. Of the 
1,395 students who took degrees between the years 
1892-7, sixty-five were entirely self-supporting, and 271 
were partially self-supporting. In addition to the 
opportunities offered by the college itself to needy 
undergraduates, there are a multitude of chances pre- 
sented by the student community, which call for ability 
of a very different sort. Several college papers afford 
profitable employment. Photographs of college cha- 
racters, which escape the ordinary photographer, find a 
ready sale. Telegraphing, clerking and _ typewriting 
also afford remunerative employment. No honest work, 
however menial, is beneath the dignity of the student 
who is resolved to secure his education, paying fully 
for the privilege by the work of his own hands. Mr. 
Welch states that four of the men of the class of 1897 
who were elected to the highest social honour which 
the class can bestow had contributed toward paying 
their own expenses. Lack of means never acts as a bar 
to entrance to the most exclusive club or society. 

For the first one hundred years, from 1704 to 1803, 
about 40 per cent. of the graduates studied for the 
ministry :— 

“The average fraction of a class that studied theology 
remained fairly constant, at between one-quarter and one- 
third, from the middle of the last to the middle of this century : 
since the forties, however, that fraction has permanently and 
rapidly declined below one-tenth. The proportion of a class 
which enters one of the learned professions—law, the ministry, 
medicine, teaching and science—has fallen from 80 or 90 per 
cent. during the first third of this century to nearly 60 per cent. 
in later years.” 

This change in the necessities of the student has 
brought about a change in the curriculum. Ancient 
languages and mathematics still hold their -place of 
prominence, philosophy following nearly in the old 
order ; but these have been supplemented by modern 
languages and natural science, and in later years by 
history and English. 

In a recent address upon “ University Ideals” 
President Hadley, of Yale, making comparison of the 
methods of higher education, as it exists in various 
countries, defined the university education of France to 
be the preparation of men for the advanced walks of 

professional service—fitting them to be instruments 


rather than leaders—the university there being the 
training school for the professional expert, as in 
Germany it is the place of development of the individual 
along his own chosen personal lines, while in England 
he held that the element of professional education drops 
out almost entirely. The English universities are con- 
sidered as places where generations of English gentle- 
men have been trained, and where the development of 
the gentleman, by means outside the lecture-room and 
the examination-hall, far more than by means inside, is 
the dominant purpose. The American ideal is most 
nearly related to the latter. In America the primary 
object is the training of the citizen, but as in America 
the number of educated men who will have to earn their 
own living is far larger than in England, there must be 
a larger infusion into their university training of studies 
which will make the citizen an efficient bread-winner. 
At Yale the dangers of specialization are carefully 
avoided. The laboratory isa laboratory and not a work- 
shop—a place primarily for scientific experiment and 
determination of principles, rather than for the prepara- 
tion of a finished product, however valuable for its 
utility. Long as is the time devoted to Latin and Greek, 
an absolute waste of time can better be afforded than 
the conversion into specialists of the men who should be 
broad-minded citizens. The good citizen is not to be 
marred in the making of the incompetent professional 
man. , 





FICTION. 


Tur LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. By Gilbert Parker. London : 
Heinemann. 
CUNNING MuRRELL. By Arthur Morrison. London: Methuen. 


Ir is apity that Mr. Gilbert Parker always writes a short 
story as it he were experimenting in a new form of art. 
It would seem that once upon a time Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling had told him how it was done, but that when he 
came to try it he never could remember all the rules. 
This is the more striking because Mr. Parker has ten 
times the natural ability of the majority of labourers in 
the field. His imagination is strong, his invention facile 
and his sympathies wide and generous. Every tale in 
The Lane that had no Turning has an idea that is funda- 
mental and original ; yet he fails, or, if that word may seem 
to be too strong for a book that is bound to have a great 
and deserved popularity, he does not succeed in the tech- 
nical and acquired side of his work. His methods are 
cumbrous, and his tales have not the finish which we 
learnt to demand ina short story. 
One of his chief particular faults is a fatal fluency. 
His efforts, in the interests of his art, not to say too 
much, are seldom completely successful and the struggle 
is hardly disguised. Egonomy is a necessary virtue in 
the short story, but mere compression is not economy. 
One sentence with seven principal verbs is no better 
than seven separate sentences. It is like the bad house- 
maid’s idea of cleanliness, a sweeping of dust under a rug. 
A section of this book is called Parables of 
Provinces. A parable even more than a short story 
would seem to demand the one virtue Mr. Parker 
does not possess (the form, by the way, admirably suits 
the virtues he does possess). A simple and effective 
little apologue named By that Place called Peradventure 
is almost spoilt by the sudden introduction in the last 
sentence of a new idea, a disturbing interest that has 
nothing whatever to do with the point of the parable. 
However, as we have hinted, there is very much 
more to admire than to condemn in Mr. Parker’s new 
studies of French Canada. He has the air of under- 
standing his subject. How much truth there is in these 
sketches can be seen at once by comparing them with 
sketches of the independent French peasant elsewhere. 
Humour is not one of Mr. Parker’s strong points, but 
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his sympathies are so wide that he makes us understand 
it in his characters, even where he cannot reproduce it. 
Medallion, the auctioneer, is a triumph of such indirect 
expression. Very tender and very touching is Mr. 
Parker at times, but he generally goes beyond mere 
sentimentality. He goes too much to the deep wells 
of life to stay long at the superficial fonts of tears. His 
Pontiac is a place that will not be speedily forgotten. 
His mute, inglorious Hugos and village Dantons are 
finely imagined. He has a historical sense sufficient to 
make him understand French life and character in the 
Dominion with more than the mere tolerance of the 
liberal Imperialist. The Lane that had no Turning is 
full of work that js generous and true and, at times, 
really poetical in feeling. 

Cunning Murrell shows Mr. Morrison completely 
cut adrift from his old sources of inspiration. From the 
slums of London to rural Essex of fifty years ago isa 
big move, but Mr. Morrison has accomplished it with an 
ease that shows he is not merely an artist of a particular 
genre. His pictures of the superstitious folk of Hadleigh 
areas vivid and realistic and racy as his snapshots in 
mean streets. Cunning Murrell himself—a real per- 
sonage, we understand—is a very clever study of the 
village witch-doctor of a bygone day, a study for all 
time of the self-deceiving charlatan. 

As a novel Cunning Murrell does not move easily. 
It is badly constructed and has a quite factitious plot. 
We cannot pretend to have felt much interest in Dorrily 
Thorn and her lovers One or two short stories, or even 
an essay after the manner of Stevenson’s Admirals, 
would have served Mr. Morrison’s purpose better, if his 
purpose were not merely to sell. However this glimpse 
into a phase of English country life which has only just 
passed away was worth having, even at the expense of a 
conventional love-story. Mr. Morrison is an interesting 
and accurate guide, and he certainly never tires one. 


L. R. F. O. 





Mr. F. Anstey in The Brass Bottle (London; Smith, Elder 
and Co.) is the Mr. Anstey of Vice Versa and The Fallen Idol. 
He works his miracles with the least possible operation of 
the machinery. He is extremely funny and there is an 
unforced moral to the tale of real value. Yet when all the 
credit has been given that is undoubtedly due, when we have 
praised the brilliant idea of contrasting the simple Oriental 
standards of prosperity and misfortune with the complicated 
modern notions, the fine burlesque of the Eastern dinner-party 
and the splendid extravagance of Jinner’s fear of the Lord 
Mayor, we feel bound to admit that we can have too 
much of this kind of thing. However well it may be done, it 
is after all so easy. Mr. Anstey could do much better things. 
Character-painting is rendered quite valueless in the presence 
of magic. You cannot feel any human interest in a man that 
may at any moment be turnedinto a mule. Yet even in this 
book occasional indications of the character of the hero, 
Horace Ventimore, show that Mr. Anstey has no inconsider- 
able gifts in this direction. We suspect the tyranny of the 
public in this matter. Surely Mr. Anstey is sufficiently well 
established to be able to defy it once in a while. 

There is hardly any living novelist who can write a more 
readable novel that Mr. W. E. Norris when he chooses. 
Recently he has been too busy trying on other people’s ciothes, 
but in The Flower of the Flock (London : J. Nisbet and Co.) the 
author of The Weaker Vessel is himself again. The book isa 
model of able construction. It is also full of suggestion and 
interesting, if not profound, character study. The handsome, 
much-loved egoist who is hero and villain of the book is a 
creation in which Thackeray might have taken delight. The 
climax will not, perhaps, bear too close examination, but it is 
so cleverly led up to and so artistically introduced that we 
accept it without a murmur. Weare grateful for a thoroughly 
sound piece of work. 

Men of Marlowes, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney (London: 
John Long), is a remarkable and not altogether agreeable 


piece of work. It consists of short stories intended to be 
descriptive of life in an Inn of Court not far from Holborn. 
They are extremely highly coloured and extravagant. “ Any- 
thing so long as they are not commonplace ” is what the lady 
in the introduction asks for ; and it is what she gets. Dickens, 
without any of the glamour or romance, Maupassant, without 
delicacy of touch, are suggested by these tales. It is remark- 
able that a woman could have written them, but it is also true 
that no one but a woman could. They are morbid, but they 
are interesting. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


We have followed pretty closely the papers contributed 
by Mr. John Morley to the Century Magazine as the reflections 
of a great political thinker of our day upon the character 
and career of a great military statesman. Though the papers 
are now happily collected into a book, many will be glad to 
have read them in their original form richly and copiously 
illustrated by the enterprise of the Century Magazine. In 
interest the twelfth and concluding paper, which carries us 
through the last five sad years of Cromwell's life, yields to 
none of its predecessors. If political fortune and bodily 
health began to fail Oliver in 1654, seventeen years of military 
glory and political power had not altered the soundness of his 
nature :— 

“Large affairs had made his vision broader, power had 
hardened his grasp ; manifold necessities of men and things 
had taught him lessons of reserve, compliance, suppleness 
and silence; great station brought out new dignity of 
carriage. But the foundations were unchanged. Time never 
choked the springs of affection in him, the true refreshment of 
every care-worn life.” 

When Mr. Morley passes from the domestic affections to 
foreign policy he deals severely (though faithfully) with the 
great Protector of Protestantism and the would-be creator 
of a Protestant ascendancy in Europe, backed by English 
armies. Cromwell thought that this idea, which merely 
involved “a sacrifice of national happiness to national 
ascendancy,” had been shown him by “ the indwelling light.” 
Mr. Morley’s comment is sternly concise. “Unluckily in the 
shoals and shifting channels of international affairs the 
indwelling light is but a treacherous beacon.” Cromwell's 
idea was not only a chimera but a contradictory one. Even 
suppose this scheme possible in the actual conditions of 
Europe, how was it to be executed ?— 

“How was the conversion of England into a crusading 
military State, and the vast increase of taxation necessary to 
support such a State, calculated to give either popularity or 
strength to a Government so precarious and so unstable that 
after five years of experiment upon experiment it could exist 
neither with a Parliament nor without one.” 

One part of Cromwell’s policy negatived another. He 
wanted Dunkirk partly to injure Dutch trade; yet the 
Dutch were “at least as good Protestants as the English.” 
He wanted to help the Protestant cantons of Switzerland 
against the Catholic, but was prevented by the cost of his 
Spanish War. Oliver complained that the English nation was 
too well satisfied with its naval supremacy, too happy “in 
being environed by a great ditch.” But though he produced 
a marvellous army and won many glorious victories at home 
and abroad he never made militarism popular :— 

“The Great Elizabeth, like Lambert at Cromwell’s own 
council-table, believed in the policy of the ditch and the 
felicity of full coffers, and she left a settled people and a 
settled realm.” 

The contrast between the character and results of Elizabethan 
and Cromwellian policy may teach our most modern States- 
mena lesson. “ Dunkirk, Jamaica the glories of Blake, the 
humiliations of Spain, went for nothing against the losses of 
trade.” The military triumphs of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment would have seemed humiliating failures in the days of 
Cromwell, but it seems likely that Chamberlainism will redress 
the balance in our comparison by an excess of financial 
difficulties. Then we shall see whether the love of the 
English nation for Hatfield and Birmingham will resist empty 
pockets and hungry bellies. History suggests that it will not. 

In his important article in Nuova Antologia, of which we 

summarized the first pages in our last issue, Signor Crispi 
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goes on to discuss the impossibility of a Franco-Italian under- 
standing. It would have meant, he asserts, a moral subjec- 
tion of Italy to French interests such as existed between 1854 
and 1870. This is intelligible enough; but undoubtedly the 
true Crispino point of view is expressed in this phrase :— 

“ An alliance with a Republican Government stronger than 

Italy would have been fatal to the monarchical institutions 

which are the symbol and guarantee of unity.” 

In fact, the accession of Italy to the Austro-German alliance 
was above all else dictated by dynastic considerations. A 
defence of the Triple Alliance and its objects follows. Noone 
doubts that it has always made peace its chief consideration. 
Germany's last attempt to provoke war with France (the 
Schnaebele affair was simply bluff) dates from 1875 : since 
then she has looked to other methods to preserve ill-gotten 
goods ; and Austria-Hungary is for obvious reasons a peaceful 
Power. 

Signor Crispi makes not the smallest attempt to show that 
Italy has profited by this marriage of reason. He thinks ita 
sufficient answer to those who ascribe to it Italy's obligation 
to maintain larger armaments than she can afford to remind 
us that at the beginning of 1882 there were already twelve 
Italian army corps in existence. Instead of refuting the 
opinion held by large numbers of his countrymen that the 
Alliance is less a protection to the nation than a bolster for 
the House of Savoy, and a flattering distraction offered to 
domestic disaffection, he digresses into a discussion of the 
relations of France and Germany. His assertion that all idea 
of recovering the lost provinces has been abandoned is 
amusing, and the remark that “neither Alsace nor Lorraine 
complain of their Germanization” betrays an inattention to 
common facts which one could hardly have expected of any 
European statesman, even after several years of enforced 
inactivity. 

La Revue de Paris for October 1st contains the first instal- 
ment of letters sent to his friends at home by M. Frangois, the 
French Consul at Yunnan-Sen, shortly before and during the 
late troubles in China. It will be remembered that in the middle 
of the crisis M. Frangois and other Frenchmen in the pro- 
vince of Yunnan were detained as hostages by the mandarins, 
and only released on the energetic threats addressed directly 
by the French Foreign Office to the timid Viceroy. Yunnan 
lies between Burma and Annam, and the natives of that part 
of Southern China seem to have been excited, long before the 
“ Boxer” movement became formidable in the North, with the 
dream of driving the foreigners upon their borders into the 
sea. M. Francois on reaching his post in the late autumn of 
1899, was immediately struck by the hardly veiled hostility of 
the mandarins ; but the first batch of his letters is mainly a most 
picturesque account of his long official pilgrimage throughout 
the province, from which the Consul only returned last April. 
News had already reached him that trouble might be expected 
in Yunnan-Sen, and he took the precaution of bringing back 
enough rifles and ammunition for the protection of the members 
of the Consulate and the French missionaries in the city. The 
intentions of the authorities were clearly shown by an attempt 
to seize and retain the arms at the Customs House, from which 
M. Frang¢ois in person and two other Frenchmen eventually 
recovered them almost by force. (The incident, in the 
Viceroy’s report to the Tsung-li-Yamén, was swollen into a 
storming of the Customs House by the Consul, at the head of 
three hundred armed men.) Hardly had M. Francois 
reoccupied his post when the attitude of the populace, inflamed 
by incendiary placards, became menacing. Remonstrances 
and telegrams to Pekin had no effect upon the Viceroy; he 
was indeed only the tool of a bloodthirsty nephew of Li Hung 
Chang, who seems to have taken the lead in openly urging 
the people to exterminate all foreigners in Yunnan-Sen ; 
and in the middle of May the French Consulate—a wooden 
building into which the Bishops, the Catholic Mission, and 
soon the British Protestant Mission hastily crowded—had to 
stand a sort of siege. M. Francois seems from his modest 
narrative to have shown abundant energy; he put every 
male under arms, and drilled an awkward squad of Bishops, 
consular clerks and native Christians daily. The resolute 
attitude of the forty Europeans finally cowed the mob, and 
after an anxious fortnight the first troubles were over. But 
worse was to come, as the next instalment of this lively 
French functionary’s correspondence will doubtless tell us, 
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Crockett (S. R.), The Stickit Minister's Wooing and other Galloway -stories, 6s. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

Everett, Yorick, The House of Giants, 3s. 6d. Ward Lock and Co, 

Fenn (Geo. Manville), The Bag of Diamonds and Three Bits of Paste, 6s. Chatto 
and Windus. 

Garland (Hamlin), The Eagle's Heart, 6s. Wm. Heinemann. 
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